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A MISTRAL CENTENARY 


By 
TUDOR EDWARDS 


the year in which the infamous Talleyrand’s prophecy that 

the kingdom of Charles X would be short-lived (expressed 
with his customary coarse sentiments as he gazed on the corpse 
of Louis XVIII six years earlier) proved correct. It was also a 
year of revolt in another sphere, for it saw the defeat of Clas- 
sicism by Romanticism, with Victor Hugo as unchallenged 
leader of the Romantic school. These two unrelated factors might 
be held by fanciful speculators to have determined the life of 
Mistral. But Mistral would have been a rebel in any event, as 
he would also have been a Romantic (though, it need hardly be 
pointed out, he is also claimed as a Classicist). 

The son of a Provengal ménager or well-to-do peasant pro- 
prictor-farmer and of a much younger mother whose religion, 
devout though she was, was coloured with a Nostradamus cult, 
Mistral was born and bred in a rustic kingdom nurtured by 
traditions of immense antiquity and disciplined by Christian 
precept and practice. His father ruled household and farm 
servants like a patriarch, and he was a man of profound faith, 
kneeling every evening upon a chair, with bared head and hands 
crossed, reading the prayers to the assembled household. In all 
his life Mistral pére had read and re-read but three books, and, 
quite remarkably, these books were the Bible, The Imitation of 
Christ and Don Quixote. It was a life in close touch with the soil 
and with elementals, and it had a rhythm which was never 
broken, from the transhumance (the summer migration of the 
sheep to higher pastures) through the harvest to the vendange or 
grape gathering. It was a life still dominated by the ancient cycle 
of times and seasons, traditions and beliefs, when even the 
simplest meal had an almost monastic ritual. The entire liturgical 
year was observed with piety, as the more ancient and pre- 
Christian rites were celebrated with gusto. 


Frere MISTRAL was born in a year of revolt, the year 1830, 
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In addition to all this Mistral had the good fortune to be 
reared in an area singularly striking as to its beauty, historical 
associations and folk custom. The land of the cypress and the olive, 
its lilac-scarred Alpilles have the same soft melancholy beauty, 
the same look of eternity, as the hills of Greece, and indeed its 
people have something of the Greek temperament—it suffices 
to mention only the horn-wrestling still practised by the gardians 
of the Camargue as it was practised in Thessaly. That Grecian 
blood runs in their veins may be inferred from the particular 
cast of beauty associated with the women of Arles. Provence was 
open to foreign influences and new ideas both by the Mediter- 
ranean and the Rhéne, yet despite the clash of cultures she had 
retained a traditional way of life. Moreover, this was the country 
of Petrarch, the Troubadours, the Avignon Popes, King René, 
and of the Holy Marys and Lazarus who brought the fight of 
the Cross to outshine the brilliance of Greece and Rome. 

Mistral by some intuition early realised that he was to be the 
guardian dé the heritage that was Provence. Poetry was but the 
medium, the vehicle which was to revive, purify and propagate 
the old langue d’oc now disintegrated into a number of local 
patois spoken mainly by the peasantry. It was to this end that 
the Félibrige came into being in 1854. Philologists continue to 
wrangle over the true meaning of the name félibre, but its popu- 
larly accepted origin is as an expression used in a traditional folk- 
song of Maillane (Mistral’s village) upon the Seven Sorrows of 
Our Lady, occurring in a passage describing her discovery of 
Christ in the Temple, disputing with “les sept félibres de la Loi.” 
It was organised in a strict hierarchy with a central consistory and 
later had many branches. Originally consisting of seven members, 
all poets, it was virtually founded by Joseph Roumanille, though 
the overriding genius was Mistral. 

Roumanille was a poet for whom the handmaidens of poetry 
were morality and religion, and his gift for laughter has caused 
Jean Ajalbert to see in him a chaste and Christian Rabelais. His 

rose later excelled his verse (Daudet stole one of his best stories), 
be it is as the business-brain and publisher of the Provengal poets 
that he is remembered. The most significant of the other members 
of the group was Théodore Aubanel, who, it has been said, is to 
Mistral what Catullus was to Virgil, and who in his horror of 
physical and moral ugliness was perhaps the only one of the 
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_— capable of seeking absolutes in the manner of Verlaine. 
His book of near-erotic poems, Li Fiho d’Avignoun (Les Filles 
d Avignon), and his savage drama, Lou Pan déu Pecat (Pain du 
Péché), were both censured and placed on the Index. 

Provence was not technically French unti] 1246, and for cen- 
turies afterwards the old langue d’oc remained on the lips of the 
people. Four centuries later, in 1646, the Archbishop of Arles 
decreed that his priests must speak Provengal, and early last 
century, Monsignor de Mazenod, Bishop of Marseilles, preached 
only in Provencal. It was in fact only in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century that the langue d’oil of the north which had 
developed into modern French spread to the larger towns, and 
it was not until the process of centralisation that followed the 
Revolution that the use of the French language really became 
widespread. In Provence numerous dictionaries and grammar 
manuals were then published, but they were designed not for 
translating Provencal into French but French into Provengal. 
The bourgeoisie now prided themselves on their French and aped 
the manners of the capital, while the peasants held fast to the old 
tongue. Thus the aim of the Félibrige was not so spurious as is 
often claimed, since the poets sought merely to restore the 
status quo. The difficulty lay in the fact that a number of dialects 
were now spoken in the Midi, and the only solution was to 
create to some extent a synthetic language which would be 
acceptable to all. Like Dante, Mistral’s ultimate concept was the 
forging of a vast’ Latin federation. Little of this was achieved, 
yet Mistral succeeded not only in making Provence vocal and 
awakening its national historic consciousness but also in rousing 
other minorities. 

Mistral was quick to see that the essential character of Provence 
was closely bound up with the gentilshommes campagnards or 
yeoman farmers, the peasant and the soil, as he was quick to 
realise that the sum-total of individual cultures equalled a uni- 
versal culture. Also, would not the Renaissance of Provence be 
an element in the Renaissance of France? Inspired by the salvage 
of his childhood, he now sought to preserve not only language 
but also the regional customs, music, costume, fétes, rites and 
traditions, the whole of Provencal culture or, as his detractors 
put it, “folk-lore.” As his monumental dictionary, the Trésor du 
Félibrige, was to enshrine the words of the Provengal language, 


* 
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so the unique museum which he was to create in Arles, the 
Museon Arlaten, would enshrine the visible and material forms 
of Provencal life. 

Meanwhile the first and perhaps the greatest of his “epic” 
poems, Miréio (Mireille), appeared in 1859. It may seem sur- 
prising that he began this work seven years earlier, but, as 
Leonardo da Vinci observed, “He is a poor master whose work 
surpasses his judgment: he alone is advancing towards the per- 
fection of art whose judgment surpasses his work.” In Miréio, 
Mistral made it clear that he was attempting to do for Provence 
what Homer had done for Greece, and Lamartine indeed ex- 
claimed that Mistral was Homer, Yet the entire revival of Pro- 
vencal art and letters was essentially Romantic in spirit, and 
certainly some of Mistral’s later works, notably Calendau and 
Nerto, have decidedly Romantic qualities. Affinities between 
Mistral and both Burns and Sir Walter Scott have been found, 
and, while it may be true that the Scott findings are valid enough 
if based purely on qualities of regional patriotism, the parallel 
with Burns is certainly striking—both were sons of humble 
farmers, both recreated their native tongue and the local ballads, 
both inspired a rare and lasting mystique. 

Mistral, however, in writing his rustic epics filled with the 
rhythm of life and work and passion in a rural community, deal- 
ing with farmers, shepherds, fishermen, gardians or cowboys, 
hermits and virgins, all from first-hand experience, achieved a 
unity and coherence such as produce a living traditional epic like 
Pan Tadeusz, and indeed Mickiewicz comes to mind when reading 
Miréio. Mistral was a regionalist in the best sense. The true 
regional writer is a loca] dedicated patriot, writing to preserve a 
still existing if declining traditional way of life—Hardy in 
English Dorset, Gabriel Miré in Spanish Murcia, C. F. Ramuz in 
the Swiss Valais. The probable influence of Mistral on Pater 
Maurus Carnot (1865-1935) might well be worth investigating, 
for this Swiss Benedictine monk not only encouraged the ae 
and cultivation of Romansch poetry but also wrote folk-tales 
and dramas with romantic historical background and _ lyrics 
which, like Mistral’s, were expressive of his faith in God, his 
native country and the unspoiled life of the peasant. 

It was this very regionalism, this dedicated local patriotism, 
that led to accusations against Mistral of separatism. The charge 
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is so palpably false that it has been refuted again and again. It is 
true that Mistral was essentially a Federalist, which is quite a 
different matter, and was strongly opposed to centralisation and 
thus to the Empire. He did, however, modify his earlier views 
as he moved step by step in the formulation of what at first sight 
appears to be a complex politik. Tired of the excesses of both 
Republicans and Carlists, his faith in democracy ultimately 
supplanted his earlier beliefs and allegiances, as Victor Hugo's 
had done. Whatever political changes he advocated in the cause of 
Provence lie was always conscious of his upbringing as Catholic 
and Monarchist. If he sometimes abandoned his position as a 
Monarchist he did not abandon his position as a son of the 
Church. Yet, like Lammenais—and this seems to have been 
characteristic of the Romantics—Mistral’s faith was sorely tested 
by the alliance between the Church and the régimes of the 
Restoration in Europe, when for him sanity lay in a rapproche- 
ment between the Church and the forces of liberalism. 

There is no evidence, however, to show that Mistral was, like 
Lammenais, torn between belief and unbelief, or that, like 
Goethe, he created a Christianity for his own personal use. True 
he did not set an example by practice, for it cannot be said that 
he regularly attended the religious offices, yet almost every line 
of what he wrote testifies to a faith as strong as his love of Pro- 
vence. It has been said that Miréio expresses the faith not of the 
author but of the common people. Why then, as Léon Teissier 
has asked, does Vincent pray to St. Gens, why the episode of 
the hermit of the Valasque, and the farandole of St. Jean, and the 
damnation of Ourrias, and the incantations and ancient sorceries 
that Taven lays at the feet of Christ? Why the long account 
of the Holy Marys, the prayers of Mireille, the consolation 
offered to Vincent in the promise of eternal reunion with his 
dead Mireille? The entire poem is in fact permeated with a 
delicate Christian mysticism, and what pagan sensuality there is 
is coloured with the loftier sentiment of Catholicism. In Calendau 
(1866), his next great poem, there is a greater underlying political 
significance, much more of the history and topography of Pro- 
vence, much philological research and a greater elaboration of 
incidental detail. Yet even here Mistral takes the opportunity to 
attack the Albigensians vehemently, while there is also an account 

In Mistral Chrétien, Avignon, 1954. 
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of the pilgrimage to the Sainte-Baume, the shrine of St. Mary 
Magdalen, not to mention the canticle of the Virgin of the Ciotat 
and the supplications of the Compagnons pour la Provence catho- 
lique. Of these longer poems, however, Nerto (1878), which was 
awarded the Prix Vitet and was virtually the occasion of a much 
later Papal blessing, is the most strikingly religious, having 
qualities of asceticism and containing inter alia a brilliant cham- 
pioning of the Avignon Popes. , 

In many of his shorter poems Mistral seems, however, indirectly, 
to uphold the teaching and doctrine of the Church. In a year of 
cholera, 1854, he wrote a canticle to Notre-Dame de Grice in 

atitude for his village of Maillane being spared. Two years 
cs he completed the first Penitential Psalm, Miserere; he com- 
pleted these psalms much later, when, shocked by the war of 
1870, he wrote the psalm asking God’s pardon for the sins and 
follies of his race. Meanwhile there was L’Anounciado (L’ Annon- 
ciation), paraphrasing ten verses of the chapter of St. Luke, the 
ode to [’Immaculado Councepcioun, and the Coumunioun di Sant 
(Communion des Saints). Even after 1870 he wrote such pieces as 
Prégo-Diéu (La Mante religieuse) and Li Plang (Plaintes). 

A veneration for sanctity was unquestionably a hallmark of 
all Mistral’s life and work, and one feels that there at least he 
held common ground with Victor Hugo. “Is there in this world 
a glory greater than that of the poet?” Hugo was once asked. 
“Yes, that of the saint,” replied the author of the Contemplations. 

Enthusiasm for the old patriarchal life of Provence as mirrored 
in the Old Testament moved him to translate Genesis over a 
number of years. On its publication in 1910 Cardinal de Cabriéres, 
Bishop of Montpellier, had to intervene to save him from cen- 
sure, despite the fact that the whole of it had first been submitted 
to a well-known priest (albeit a _félibre and a Provengal language 
enthusiast), Pére Xavier de Fourviéres. Opinion, as ever, was 
divided. On the publication of Miréio the Avignon journal 
Semaine Religieuse had declared certain passages to be contrary to 
Christian morality. Yet about the same time a ceremony honour- 
ing Mistral and Miréio was held in the convent of the saintly 
Pére d’Alzon in Nimes, a ceremony presided over by the Bishop 
in the presence of Pére d’Alzon and the Messieurs de la conférence 
de Saint-Vincent, at which the poet Jean Reboul “crowned” (i.e., 
with a garland) Mistral for his work as “bon catholique.” 
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It is even possible to see him as apostle and propagator of the 
Faith if one judges him by the two letters, little-known until 
recent years, which he wrote to his friend Alphonse Tavan, one 
of the original seven poet-founders of the Félibrige. Tavan was a 
peasant labourer, and when he was oppressed by the death of his 
wife and child, and by poverty, he turned to his leader. Mistral’s 
first letter was brief but categorical. “Blessed are they that 
believe,” he wrote. “Thanks be to God, for them is left the hope 
that in the kingdom of Christ and the Virgin Mary they will 
again see in person those whom they loved. All other consola- 
tions are useless, and I earnestly desire that religion will come to 
help you in the vast grief which darkens your life.” A few months 
later, in March 1873, Mistral had occasion to write further con- 
solation to Tavan. It is a longer letter but the same sentiments 
are expressed. He fears that Tavan has lost the faith of his child- 
— ~~ if on the contrary Tavan has retained “that admirable 
Catholic faith which explains everything and makes everythin 
endurable” then he aa not and should not despair. : 
mourn for his lost ones, Mistral goes on. “That divine belief, 
revealed by the words, miracles and death of Christ, gives you a 


wonderful path towards them—prayer. . . . Become a Christian 
again, become a Catholic again, and you will recover peace and 
hope... .” 


It was only two years earlier that Mistral, gradually abandoning 
the idea of a great Latin federation, had finally broken with the 
Catalans, whose anti-clericalism proved one of the most dis- 
sonant factors in the alliance. As he had then written to Quintana, 
outside Christ and the Decalogue there was only “power, 
savagery and dissolution.” (“Place au Christ et au Décalogue! Hors 
de lui et hors de la, il n’y a que pourriture, sauvagerie et dissolution.’’) 

He was nothing if not consistent. Some thirty-five years later 
he was writing to his young friend Adrien Cabasson, compli- 
menting him on his ordination to the priesthood: “The greatest 
gift that God can give to man is to call him to preach the Gospel.” 

The testing years then had changed him but little. The little 
beach-heads of scepticism—the scepticism of a Montaigne—were 
submerged by the tidal wave of Catholic Provence, which for 

im was the only Cause. His faith was of the people, not the 


t First published in Des Troubadours a Mistral, J. Charles-Roux, Avignon, 1917. 
2 Léon Teissier, op. cit. 
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pessimistic Catholicism of a Lamartine or the aesthetic Catholic- 
ism of a Chateaubriand; it was not to be flaunted in public 
places, but, like the Carthusian in his cell, his influence for good 
went out in subtle and unpredictable ways. Nor was the Church 
unmindful of the work of this strange genius, this unorthodox 
subject. He was made honorary prior of the Pénitents Blancs of 
Montpellier. He received a gold medal with the apostolic blessing 
from Pope Pius X, delivered by the papal envoy. And in his 
letter of thanks to the Pope he wrote, “The blessing of the Holy 
Father brings me happiness and will help me, faithful son of the 
apostolic and Roman Catholic Church, to die in the faith of my 
baptism and of my fathers.” 

The end is well known. Still Mistral did not go to confession, 
still he did not take the sacraments. When he Jecided to return 


to orthodoxy it was too late. There are conflicting versions of the 
story concerning his buying a crucifix in Avignon when he 
thought the end was near.! He died suddenly in 1914. The curé 
arrived too late and Mistral died with “conditional absolution.” 
His last cry was that of his Miréio: “Li Santo! Li Santo!” 


t See Jean Ajalbert, L’En-Avant de Frédéric Mistral, Paris, 1931, and Léon 
Teissier, op. cit. 
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WALTER HILTON 
By 


JOY RUSSELL-SMITH 


a man which hath active life, but to thee or any other 

which hath the state of life contemplative.”? Such a 
conclusion seems to suggest that Walter Hilton, like many of his 
contemporaries, sees contemplation as the function of a particular 
state of life. Contemplation he defines as the ghostly feeling and 
knowing of God. And though his definition reminds us of 
Ephesians 3, 17-18, where St. Paul prays that all his Christians 
might come to know the length and breadth, the height and 
depth of God’s love, yet for Hilton this knowing is “the occupa- 
tion of a contemplative man.”3 So he will say, in his Epistola de 
Utilitate et Prerogativis Religionis, 


in the body of Christ, the Church, not all the members have the 

same work, for one sees in contemplation, another hears in 

obedience, another eagerly tastes the sweetness of devotion, another 

= through the bodily performance of the commandments of 
4 


The allusion to the famous Pauline text on the Mystical Body 
shows that he writes in the context of the traditional division 
between the two “lives” of action and contemplation. Other 
passages, too, suggest that Hilton wishes to restrict his teaching 


A LSO THESE worDs that I write to thee, they long not all to 


t Nothing certain is known of Hilton’s life, except the brief information 
given in various Ms. colophons, that he was a canon regular of Thurgarton 
Priory, Nottinghamshire, and that he died there on the Vigil of the Annunciation, 


1395. 

2 Scale I, Ch. 93, p 223. Quotations of the Scale of Perfection are from 
Evelyn Underhill’s edition (Watkins, London, 1948); of Mixed Life, from 
D. Jones, Minor Works of Walter Hilton (Burns Oates, London, 1929). Minor 
modernisations have occasionally been introduced, and all italics are my own. 

3 Scale I, Ch. 13, p. 27. 

4 MS. Bod. Lat. th. e 26, fol. 130. 
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on the ideal of contemplation to those dedicated to the “life” 
of contemplation—solitaries and some religious. 

Yet there are aspects of his teaching which stand in contrast 
to the accepted division. Not only is he amongst the foremost 
spiritual directors of his age in his concern for the spiritual needs 
of all men, and his desire to lead them to the fullest love of 
God; but he is also unusual amongst fourteenth-century contem- 
plative writers in the consideration which he gives to the relation- 
ship between outward works of charity and the life of 
contemplation. Naturally, one cannot speak of oral and personal 
advice, or of the hidden grace of God in individual lives: I am 
concerned with the aims of written teaching only. 

Hilton obviously shows himself aware that a full turning of 
the mind and heart to God, a total offering of the self, is not 
restricted to the vowed offering: 


Certainly God has his own, whether beginning, proficient or 
perfect, outside regular religion as well as in. For, just as those in 
religion who fulfil their profession as fully as the great frailty of 
our modern times permits can attain the perfection of Charity by 
God’s gift through exercising the virtues of obedience, chastity 
and iene poverty, so outside regular religion, if any person 
for the love of Christ turns from love of the world and all its concerns 
and preoccupations (at least in the whole direction of his mind) and 
chooses poverty, steady prayer and continual meditation, and 
devotes himself to the other virtues as whole-heartedly as human 
frailty allows, certainly he may aspire to the same fullness of Charity 
and spiritual gifts through the grace of Christ as he might if he had 
entered religion.! 


And in the first treatise in the Scale he reminds the enclosed 
woman solitary in her contemplative “state” that it may happen 
that “some worldly man or woman, as a lord or a lady, knight or 
squire, merchant or plowman, or what degree he be in, man or 
woman, shall have more meed than some priest, or friar, monk 
or canon or anker enclosed . . . for he loveth more God in 
charity of his gift.’’ 

Yet the manifold distractions and responsibilities of everyday 
life in an active state do present special difficulties, and Hilton 


1 Epistola ad quemdam seculo renunciare volentem, MS. British Museum, Royal 
6 E Ill, fol. 119 r.a. 
2 Scale I, Ch. 61, p. 147. 
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faces some of them in Mixed Life. It is a remarkable worlgin its 
period. In it Hilton considers the growth of holiness in the life 
of someone subject to all the “‘interruptive” circumstances of a 
parent and landowner, seeing to his finances, keeping his servants 
up to the mark, disturbed by his children; someone who also 
had public responsibilities which in this instance meant attention 
to his feudal dependants, and the administration of justice. 

The core of Hilton’s teaching on the contemplative “life” in 
these outward circumstances is set out in the first chapter, and 
is based on the text, ordinavit in me caritatem: 


Thou shalt not utterly follow thy desire to leave occupation and 
business of the world (which are needful to use in ruling of thyself 
and of all others that are under thy keeping) and give thee wholly 
to ghostly occupations of prayers and meditations, as it were a 
friar, or a monk, or another man that were not bounden to the 
world by children and servants as thou art; for it falleth not to thee, 
and if thou do so thou keepest not the order of charity. Also if thou 
wouldest leave utterly ghostly occupation—especially now after 
the grace that God hath given unto thee—and set thee wholly to 
the aan of the world in fulfilling works of active life, as fully 
as another man that never felt devotion, thou leavest the order of 
charity. 


As this quotation shows, much of the teaching and emphasis of 
Mixed Life is directed against allowing a deep and exclusive 
longing for God to turn to self-indulgence in spiritual matters. 
The layman is urged to perform the secular duties of his state 
gladly, and not be loath sometimes to leave ghostly occupation 
and intermeddle with worldly business. I doubt whether this 
slightly negative emphasis was generally needed at that time, or 
is a yet it does not detract from Hilton’s positive attitude 
in reaching out to give help to any man in similar outward 
circumstances who had been brought to special graces in prayer. 

Probably the most remarkable instance of this positive attitude 
is found in Hilton’s adaptation of traditional teaching on the 
Pastoral life, for here he discusses, in the context of this teaching, 
the problems of a person with a vocation to carry the responsi- 
bilities of secular life. The phrase “active life” with Hilton, as with 
others, has several meanings. But in the context of the relation- 
ship between the two “lives” it means either the life of charity 

t Mixed Life, p. 9. 
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sheweg outwardly, the corporal and spiritual works of mercy, 
or those acts of penance, purgative works, which prepare a man 
for the life. 

Traditional teaching had little or nothing to say of the interior 
life of contemplation in relation to active works of charity, 
except with regard to Prelates and Preachers; Hilton’s contem- 
poraries spoke of the “mixed life,” the blending of action and 
contemplation, only in the Pastoral context. But Hilton signifi- 
cantly adds: 


also it belongeth generally to some temporal men, which have 
sovereignty with much wealth of worldly goods, and also as it 
were lordship over other men to govern and sustain them—as a 
father hath over his children, a master over his servants and a lord 
over his tenants—the which men have also received of our Lord gifts 
of grace and devotion, and in part savour of ghostly occupation.? 


Usually, no doubt, these “temporal men” would be classified in 
the simple active category as they are in Scale I, Chapter 2, but 
the traditional descriptions of active men do not include all that 
Hilton has in his mind when he thinks of such men as receiving 
the grace of contemplation. Active secular men are thus en- 
couraged to live a deeper life of prayer by analogy with the state 
of prelates, whose outward works ought to be directed and in- 
formed by their life of contemplation. I have always been impressed 
by Hilton’s thinking here: it seems an indication of the force and 
insight of his direction that he saw the analogy and applied it. 

In this way Hilton gives profound, clear-sighted teaching to 
people who have not been called by God to a state of contem- 
plative retirement, or who have never had the intensive spiritual 
training of a religious noviciate. He is mindful of the somewhat 
haphazard way in which holiness must grow in the shifting 
currents of secular life, in obedience to the oddest assortment of 
external circumstances in family and professional life. His 
teaching stresses not only how there should be time set apart 
(on awakening from sleep) for prayer and meditation, but how 
even in the most trivial of daily occupations, and also in the 
most exacting, the attention of the mind may rest on God. To 
the question whether desire for God may be had continually, 
he answers: 

t Scale I, Ch. 2, pp. 3-4. 2 Mixed Life, p. 16. 
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This desire may be had as to virtue and profit of it in habit 
continually, but not in working or in using, as by this example: if 
thou were sick and thou should have, as each man hath, a natural 
desire for bodily health continually in thine heart, whatever thou 
did, whether thou sleep or thou wake, but not aye alike; for if 
thou sleep, or else wake and think on some worldly thing, then thou 
hast this desire in habit only and not in working, but when thou 
thinkest on thy sickness and of thy bodily health, then thou hast 
it in using . . . and therefore when thou doest a good deed, or 
prayest, or thinkest on God, think not in thine heart, doubting 
whether thou desirest or not; for thy deed showeth thy desire.* 


Nevertheless, with his usual careful discrimination Hilton adds: 


though it be so that all thy good deeds bodily and ghostly are a 
showing of thy desire to God, yet there is a diversity between ghostly 
and bodily deeds. For deeds of contemplative life are properly and 
naturally the working of this desire; but outward iol are not so. 
And, therefore, when thou prayest or thinkest on God, thy desire 
to God is more whole, more fervent, and more ghostly, than when 
thou doest other outward good deeds unto thy even-Christian.? 


The conclusion and crown of the early chapters is an exhor- 
tation to the imitation of the “mixed” life of Christ. It is, again, 
an application of the traditional teaching on the Pastoral life to 
the life of the contemplative layman: 


One time he communed with men and mixed with men, showing 
to them his deeds of mercy; for he taught the uncouth and un- 
cunning by his preaching, he visited the sick and healed them of 
their sores, he fed the hungry and he comforted the sorrowful. And 
another time he left the conversation of all worldly men and of 
his disciples and went into the desert upon the hills, and continued 
all the night in prayers alone as the Gospel saith. This mixed life 
showed Our Lord to ensample of all others that have taken the charge 
of this mixed life . . . and, soothly, for such a man that is in spiritual 
sovereignty, as prelacy in cure, government of others (as prelates 
and curates be), or in temporal sovereignty (as worldly lords and 
masters are) I hold this life meddled best and most behoveful to 
them as long as they are bounden thereto.3 


As I have said already, Hilton is sometimes at one with those 
who see contemplation as the prerogative of the contemplative 
™ Mixed Life, pp. 48, 50. 2 Tbid., p. $1. 3 Ibid., pp. 19, 22. 
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state. Hence, before turning from Mixed Life to the second 
treatise in the Scale, there is a need to consider further his opinions 
on contemplation in the active state of life. In the classifyin 
chapters of Scale I, Hilton’s second part of contemplation “tieth 
principally in affection, without light of understanding in ghostly 
things,’* and it is characterised by fervour and devotion during 
prayer and meditation. Hilton observes that men who are active 
may have this “when they are visited by our Lord as mightily 
oe as fervently as they that give them vhilty to the contempla- 
tive life, and who have this gift.” Later, when he speaks of 
his third part of contemplation, “‘the illumination of the under- 
standing in delights of loving,” he says, “though a man which 
is active have the gift of it by a special grace, nevertheless the 
full use of it may no man have but he Be solitary and in life 
contemplative.”? And it is not only when Hilton is in the realm 
of theory that he accepts a restriction on contemplative life 
placed by a man’s outwardly active state. The same restriction 
seems implicit throughout the extremely helpful teaching of 
Mixed Lit, for one may notice there that he speaks mostly of 
the middle stage of “devotion.” Thus he writes, “If thou by thy 
prayer get devotion,” and again, “if devotion of prayer bring into 
thine heart a ghostly thought of the me of Our Lord.” 
When he uses the term “contemplation” in this work, Hilton 
usually turns it to mean this one part alone: “Rachel... 
betokeneth life contemplative’; “When he weened to have 
Rachel (that is rest in devotion) . . . Rachel that is grace of devotion 
and rest in conscience.”’3 Only at the end of the work is there a 
discreet mention of his third part of contemplation: 


It is enough to thee and to me to have a desire and a longing to 
Our Lord. And, if he will of his free grace, over this desire, send 
us of his ghostly light and open our ghostly eyes to see and know 
more of him than we have had before by common travail, thank we him 
thereof.4 


Some people would not use the term contemplation for this 
stage of “devotion” to which Hilton and the author of the 
Cloud are ready to welcome all generous and devout “active” 
men; and although Hilton does treat devotion as the result of 
God’s free and special grace, the “sight” or illumination is 

Ch. 5, p.9. Scale I, Ch. 9, p. 18. 3 Mixed Life, p. 33. 4 Ibid., p. 74. 
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excluded by the term. Hilton sometimes reserves the term 
“contemplation” for his third stage alone. For instance, in 
chapter 75 of the first treatise, he remarks that although 
“devotion” may even be increased by bodily pain, whether of 
sickness or penance, “‘soothly I expect that it letteth the fervour 
of love in contemplation, which may not be had nor felt soberly, 
but in great rest of body and of soul.”’! It may well be that Hilton’s 
conclusion to Mixed Life shows that he recognised that the man 
to whom he addresses the epistle is included among those to 
whom the term “by special grace” applied; but the epistle was 
evidently intended for the reading of others too, and the general 
trend of his teaching in this book bears out the opinion expressed 
in Scale I, that the height of contemplation is not usually for a 
man in an active “state.” 

The classifying chapters are perhaps not so much Hilton’s 
opinion of what ought to happen as his observation of what 
usually does happen. 

Nevertheless it seems that he was later perhaps less ready to 
lay much stress on the outward state of life. The second treatise 
in the Scale seems to me of great importance in illustrating 
Hilton’s later thought on such questions as why so few persons 
come to the full experience of contemplation; how it is that 
many worldly-minded Christians impede themselves by simply 
not caring; that even those who do desire it often impede 
themselves. The second treatise is markedly different in character 
from the first, and not only in its main subject, the more advanced 
stages of contemplation.? 

The two works appear separately in a number of manuscripts, 
and, when they do occur together, they do not always carry the 
title Scale of Perfection. To-day both are usually treated as a unity, 
and there are some signs that Hilton meant them to be so 
regarded.3 But the audience of the second treatise appears to be 

t Scale I, p. 186. 

2 The separateness, and some of the differences, have been stressed by Miss 
H. Gardner in Medium Aevum V (1936), pp. 14-15, and by Dom Gerard Sitwell 
in Downside Review (1949), p. 277. In his Orchard Series edition, however, 
Dom Gerard Sitwell treats the second treatise as designed for an anchoress (p. 196). 

3 In the opening paragraph the reference to ‘‘an image the which I have before 
this time in part described to thee” seems an evident link with the last chapters 
of the first treatise (rather than the De Imagine Peccati); also the reference in 


chapter 20 to the “first party of this writing” probably refers to chapters 64, 71, 
etc., of the first work, rather than chapter 14 of the second. 
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conceived differently from the audience of the first (the anchoress 
and “any other which hath state and the purpose of life contem- 
plative.”)! The kind of reader an author has expected to serve, 
or perhaps, less consciously, has felt, can sometimes be discerned 
in his manner, or in the selection and treatment of material. 
Sometimes it is made explicit in a preface or by some other 
means, as in the prologue and concluding chapters of the Cloud: 
the twenty-four year old disciple of Chapter 4 stands for others 
called to the “sovereignest point of contemplative living possible 
in this life.” The Epistle of Privy Counsel is emphatically sited 
to one man only. Several of Hilton’s writings too were written 
for a person in some particular outward circumstances or state 
of life. After indicating what these circumstances were he some- 
times adds a general reference to other people.? His favourite 
method seems to be to write to one person with the idea that 
certain others might listen or read if they wish. In the second 
treatise of the Scale there are no limiting indications of audience 
at all. We learn nothing of the “thou” because the manner of 
address is generalised: © 


What work that it be that thou should do, after the degree and 
the state that thou standest in, bodily or ghostly, if it help this 
gracious desire that thou hast to ng pee and make it more whole, 
more easy, and more mighty to all virtues, and to all goodness, 


that work hold I best.3 


Certain groups are addressed or mentioned, but these are not 
religious, contemplative or secular, but souls in various stages of 
the spiritual life, or souls who are experiencing particular trials: 
“Souls beginning and profiting have not this love . . . nevertheless 
unto such souls that cannot think of the Godhead ghostly . . . 
other souls that are not subtle in kind nor are not yet made ghostly 
through grace, it is good to them that they keep their own 
working in imagination with manly affection.” 4 There are many 
such discriminating passages, and I think they are important as 
indications of what is in some ways a new type of spiritual 

t Scale I, p. 36. 

2 E.g., “to thee or any other man hath the manner of working in custom” 
(Mixed Life, p. 73), “te et alios” “an tibi vel alii congruant nescio” in two of his 


Latin epistles. 
3 Scale II, Ch. 21, p. 308. 4 Ibid., Ch. 30, pp. 359, 361, 363. 
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Secondly, a great difference in Hilton’s manner and bearing is 
also noticeable, particularly in the absence of those protestations 
of unworthiness and inexperience which are fairly numerous in 
the first treatise: “I am full far from that knowing and further 
from the working” ;! “I feel me so wretched, so frail, and so 
fleshly, and so far in true feeling from that I speak and have 
spoken” ;? “Not that I have it in feeling and in working as I 
have it in saying.”3 Such expressions are entirely lacking in the 
magisterial manner of the second treatise, even when the very 
greatest graces of contemplation are discussed. The one remotely 
similar passage serves only to point to the different orientation 
of the work. Of the “opening of the ghostly eye . . . principally 
by grace of the Holy Ghost,” he says: 


I dread mickle to speak aught of it, for me thinketh I cannot; it 
passeth mine assay, and my lips are unclean. Nevertheless, for I 
expect love asketh and love biddeth, therefore I shall say a little 
more of it as I think love teacheth.4 


Hilton never states that he has not experienced what he describes 
in the second treatise, nor is there any suggestion that he writes 
there “for my profit as well as thine” or that “I would by these 
words, such as they are, first stir my own negligence to do better 
than I have done.”5 The greater security in utterance goes, I 
think, with the firmer organisation and greater clarity and pre- 
cision of statement so often characteristic of the second treatise. 
Thirdly, the content of the second treatise is much more 
theological than that of the first. It appears to be a considered 
formulation of Hilton’s doctrine of contemplation in relation to 
theology. It proceeds from the fallen state of man to the Redem 
tion, and the transmission of supernatural life through the 
sacraments of Baptism and Penance. Both these sacraments are 
studied as the means of the “first” reforming of the soul, which 
yet leaves it apt to sin, and therefore in need of another conversion 


or “reforming”: 

Thou shalt understand that the sacrament of Baptism or of 
Penance is not of that virtue to let and destroy utterly all the 
stirrings of fleshly lusts and painful passions, that a man’s soul felt 
no manner of rising nor stirring of them no time.® 


* Scale I, Ch. 30, p. 177. 2 Ibid., p. 34. 3 Ibid., p. 222. 
4 Scale II, Ch. 40, p. 416. 5 Scale I, Ch. 93, p. 222. © Scale II, Ch. 8, p. 251. 
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This early account of the first seed of grace is retained in the 
background until Hilton comes to discuss the perfection of 
the life of sanctifying grace, the grace of infused contemplation: 


This grace is not another grace than a chosen soul feeleth in 
beginning of his conversion; but it is the same and the self grace, 
but it is otherwise felt and showed to a soul. For grace waxeth with 
the soul and the soul waxeth with grace, and the more clean that 
the soul is, far departed from love of the world, the more mighty is 
the grace, more inward and more ghostly showing the presence of our 
Lord Jesus. So that the same grace that turneth first them from sin and 
maketh them beginning and profiting by gifts of virtues and exercise of good 
works, maketh them also perfect.* 


The whole treatise is a coherent, comprehensive account of the 
supernatural life at all its stages, including the greatest experience 
of contemplation, with a very careful study of grace and its 
absence and increase. 

This exposition of the supernatural life, in its entirety and 
multiplicity, is a reason why the summary of the second treatise 
in the Orchard Series 1952 edition of the Scale might be a 
little misleading, where it describes Chapters 1-20 as “a com- 
parison between the state of ordinary Christians and of con- 
templatives.”? It might obscure a little the architecture of 
Hilton’s book, and the whole point of his long section on the 
early stages of the life of grace. It is, of course, an accurate 
summary in so far as Hilton does speak in these early chapters 
of the majority of Christians who have “reforming that is only 
in Faith,”3 but the conclusion to Chapter 18 brings out the point 
that this section is by way of preparation rather than comparison: 


And soothly it is wonder to me, that since grace is so good and 
so profitable, why a man when he hath but a little thereof, yea! 
so little that he might no less have, that he will say “Ho! I will no 
more of this, for I have enough. . . .”” Mickle more then should a 

chosen soul covet ghostly good, that is aye lasting and maketh a 
soul blessed; and he never should cease of his coveting if he did 
well, get what he get might. For he that most coveteth, most shall 
have; and soothly if he did thus, he should profit and wax in grace 
greatly.4 
t Scale II, Ch. 40, p. 423. Cf. Dom Gerard Sitwell in Downside Review (1950), 

pp. 22-5, and the introduction to his edition of the Scale (Orchard Series 1952), 


p. xi. 
2 p. xix. 3 Scale II, Ch. to, p. 255. 4 Ibid., Ch. 18, p. 292. 
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The importance of the “reforming in Faith” as the ground and 
source of the spiritual life is underlined by Hilton’s insistence 
elsewhere (most particularly in one of his Latin epistles) on the 
theological virtue of Faith: 


You have conceived Christ in your heart through Faith, but 
perhaps he is not yet brought to life in you ional the light of 
understanding nor formed in the sweetness of charity . . . Truth 
(Christ) says in the Gospel “If you have Faith but as the grain of 
mustard and say to this mountain ‘Go into the sea’ it shall happen.” 
A mustard ics is hot and burns the mouth. Therefore although at 
first your Faith may be cold and as if without life, nevertheless 
afterwards it will begin to warm and burn . . . and if your Faith 
burns so that Christ is formed and brought to life in you through 
Charity, if you say to the spiritual mountain, the mountain of i 
evil one, “Go into the sea”’ it will happen." 


This consciousness of the presence and importance of Faith 
throughout the spiritual life is perhaps one reason for the sharp- 
ness of Hilton’s tone when he speaks of heresy, which he regards as 
a malignant disease in the Christian body, or a wound impeding 
the capacity of the individual to grow in the love of God. 

It is not easy to be alert to the significance of these and many 
other characteristic features of the second treatise. Some of them 
may suggest only that the two works are separated by a con- 
siderable distance, measured not only in time but also by spiritual 
experience, thought, and perhaps also reading. However, so much 
theory and general principle has been added to practical 
guidance in the second treatise that a special purpose should 
be supposed. Possibly Hilton had been asked to expound his 
doctrine of contemplation in closer relation to theology, or, 
perhaps he simply saw the need for this. Other indications, 
particularly the way he discusses souls at various stages, suggest 
that he had the assistance of spiritual directors and confessors in 

1 Epistola ad Solitarium, Royal 6 E IIl, fol. 122v. b. 

2 It seems likely the writings of the fourteenth-century contemplative writers 
were closely scrutinised by other theologians. There is a hint of this in the Epistle 
of Privy Counsel: “I hear some men say—I mean not simple lewd men and 
women, but clerks of great knowledge—that my writing to thee and to other 
is so hard and so high . . . that scarcely it may be conceived of the most subtle 
clerk or witted man or woman in this life, as they say” (Cloud of Unknowing, 
ed. Dom Justin McCann (London, 1952), p. 105). Both treatises of Hilton’s 


Scale were translated into Latin “per quemdam sacre theologie doctorem”—the 
Carmelite Thomas Fishlake. 
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mind, as did St. John of the Cross in the Ascent of Mount Carmel. 
Hilton is eminently judicious, continually analysing “how thou 
mayst know.” In chapter 27 he remarks how ignorance of spiritual 
matters is a hindrance to a soul’s progress: 


There are many devout souls that through grace come into this 
murkness and feel the knowing of themselves, and yet wit they not 
fully what it is; and that uncunning in part hindreth them." 


There are also passages which show that the book was intended 
for the use of the individual person: “If thou wilt know when 
thou art in this secure murkness and when not thou mayest assay 
thus. . . .”? In most circumstances such teaching on the discern- 
ment of spiritual states would be better placed in the hands of a 
_— director. But Hilton was aware of the needs of people 

eprived of capable direction. In his letter to Adam Horsley on the 
Religious State, where he stresses at some length the benefit of 
subjection to a Superior, and the dangers of seculars left to their 
own untaught desires, fervours, graces, efforts, deceptions and 
temptations, he says: 


I speak of those seculars who do not fear to set out on the way 
of the spiritual life without a director or capable guide, whether 
a man or a book, obeying their own impulse . . . if not even the 
least of the arts can be learned without some teacher and instructor, 
how much more difficult it is to acquire the Art of Arts, the perfect 
service of God in the spiritual life without a guide?3 


This consciousness of people without a guide, without even 
a suitable book to help them, seems to me to throw light on 
part of Hilton’s aim in the second treatise of the Scale, and on 
some of the methods which distinguish this work from his other 
writings. Even if Hilton’s sheer eminence as a teacher of the 
spiritual life is left out of account, this broad concern of his may 
partly explain the enduring usefulness and wide reach of the 
Scale through several centuries. 

The second treatise of the Scale appears to be the culmination 
of Hilton’s spiritual teaching, written out of abundant experience 
and in closely considered = with theology. But it is written 
to meet the spiritual needs of all, pusilli et magni. It is a treatise 
on the supernatural life as such, disembodied, one might say, 


™ Scale II, Ch. 27, p. 336. ? Ibid., Ch. 25, p. 325. 3 Bod. Lat. th. e 26, fol. 127. 
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from the outward “states,” and concerned with everything from 
stirrings of grace in an habitual sinner to the greatest graces of 
union in the contemplative life. Hilton looks only at the interior 
condition of the soul, the capacities with which it has been 
endowed by God and the stage of grace at which it has arrived. 

It is this work, even more than Mixed Life, that contains 
Hilton’s teaching on contemplation for active men and women 
with secular responsibilities. When Hilton answers the ques- 
tion why so few come to the experience of contemplation, 
he has little to say about impeding outward circumstances but 
much about a lacking inward will: 


[They] set not their hearts to profit in grace, nor to seek none higher 
state or good living through busy travail in praying and thinki 
and other bodily or ghostly working . . . thus nine see do some 
of the chosen souls that lead in the world active life; and it is little 
wonder of them, for they are so occupied with worldly busyi 
that needeth for to be done, that they may not fully set their ie 
to profit in ghostly working.! 


Hilton speaks of the “life” reformed in Faith alone in phrases 


such as “perilous,” “excusable” and “blame”: 


Nevertheless it is perilous to them, for they fall out and in all 
day, and are now up and now down, and may not come to stableness 
of good living. Nevertheless they are somewhat excusable because 
of their state of living . . . now sayest thou, since it is so that reform- 
ing in Faith is so low and so perilous to rest in . . . 


It is the Christian life of the majority of men and women, not 
merely of contemplatives, that Hilton stresses as a “beginning 
life.” “Perilous” though it be, it is an exacting life, whict many 
of us would be happy to truly live: 


if they fall lightly as it were against their will through frailty or 
uncunning, anon their conscience grieveth them and paineth them 
so grievously that they may have no rest till they be shriven and 
may have forgiveness . . . in that trowth they keep them in love 
“a charity to their even-Christian . . . and flee all deadly sins after 
their cunning, and do the deeds of mercy to their even-Christian.3 


The active “state” is still regarded as an impediment, with a 
realistic understanding of what it is to earn a living and maintain 
Scale II, Ch. 18, p. 290. 2 Ibid., pp. 291, 297. 3 Ibid., Ch. 10, pp. 255, 257. 
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a family; but in chapter 18 there is a trace of regret, and an 
eagerness still to influence such seculars as he may: 


But other men that are free from worldly business if they will, 
and may have their needful sustenance without great bodily busi- 
ness, as specially religious men and women that bind themselves 
to perfection, and other men also in secular estate that have mickle 
reason and great kindly wit, and might, if they would dispose them 
thereto, come to mickle grace; these men are more to blame for that 
they stand still as they were idle, and will not profit in grace, nor 
no further seek to come to the love and the knowing of God.' 


In this carly section of the second treatise there is a gencral wish 
to encourage all men to come to a deeper and more generous 
love of God in a life of spiritual effort and prayer. I should not 
wish my own interest in these points, and the emphasis of 
selective quotation, to mistranslate Hilton’s apostolic concern 
with all into some particular concern with people in secular life. 
Indeed, in the passage last quoted he spoke first of those who 
bind themselves to perfection in religion. Yet in this second 
treatise there is no theoretical restriction of people in an active 
“state” to the antechamber of “devotion.” Perhaps in the mature 
illumination of his own spiritual experience Hilton no longer 
cared to express himself in the same categoric, and perhaps 
derivative way. Rather he will say: 


There may be many sundry ways and divers works leading 
sundry souls to contemplation; for after sundry disposings of men, 
and after sundry states, as are religious and seculars, that they are 
in, are divers exercises in working. Nevertheless, there is no gate 
but one; for what exercise it be that a soul have, but if he may come 
by that exercise to this knowing and to a meek feeling of himself, 
and that is that he be mortified and dead to the world as in his love, 
and that he may feel himself set sometimes in this restful murkness 
. . . soothly he is not yet reformed in feeling, nor hath not fully 
contemplation.” 


And after his own account of the beginning and purgative way 
he adds: 


And I expect well that He worketh otherwise also, that passeth 
my wit and my feeling. Nevertheless, whether he work thus or 
otherwise, by sundry means, in longer time or shorter time, with 


t Scale II, p. 291. 2 Ibid., Ch. 27, p. 341. 
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mickle travail or little travail, if all come to one end, that is to the 
perfect love of Him, then is it good enough. For if He will give one 
soul on one day the full grace of contemplation and without any 
travail, as He well may, as good is it to that soul as if he had been 
examined, pained, mortified and purified twenty winter time.* 


The emphatic passages of chapter 18 show his hopes of greater 
spiritual endeavour in any state of life and his wish to put an 
end to “Ho, I will no more of this” in the mouth of any person. 

To those of us who might protest with the anchoress of Scale I 
that this teaching is “too high’ and that we are not “able to 
take it nor fulfil it,” Hilton gives an effective answer when he 


tells how the Church, like the woman of Chanaan: 


asketh help of Our Lord for simple uncunning souls, that are 
travailed with temptation of the world and cannot speak perfectly 
to God by fervour of devotion nor burning love in contemplation; 
and though it seems that Our Lord repelleth her first because the 

are as it were alien from Him, nevertheless for the great veer | 


and desert of Holy Church He granteth to her all that she will. 


I have explained how Hilton was exceptional among writers 
of his time in giving close attention to the problems of the 
contemplative life lived in an active state, and I have shown 
also how different features of the second treatise in the Scale 
illustrate concern with the spiritual progress of all Christians, 
no matter what their state of life. It remains to say something 
about his teaching on the relation between the interior life of 
contemplation and outward works of charity. The most relevant 
passage on this subject is in the additions to his translation of 
the Meditationes Vitae Christi by James of Milan, in a chapter 
called “How a man in all his doings may be contemplative” :3 
Hilton’s additions show how he has absorbed the teaching and 


made it his own: 


Yea, a blessed man were he that might in active life serve our 
Lord with Martha, yet nevertheless rest at our Lord’s feet sitting 
with Mary. For thus do angels perfectly that serve us in earth and 
yet they see aye God’s face in heaven. Right so doth such a man that 
travaileth, and serveth an “holy” man or a sick or doth any other 


t Scale II, Ch. 31, p. 366. 2 Ibid., Ch. 10, p. 259. 
3 The Goad of Love, ed. G. Kirchberger (Faber, London, 1952), p. 126. Hilton’s 
additions are marked here by double inverted commas. 
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work to worship of God, and only beholdeth “our Lord Jesus Christ” 
in him. “He feedeth his brother and he is fed of God. . . .” 

[Hilton wishes such a man _ yield him and relent him all into 
God, that he nothing see, nor feel, nor regard but God, “as if there 
were nothing else but God and he.” And that he were “so turned” 
and transformed into God “through such a deep printing of thought 
in him” that on each quick side he turned him he should not feel sor 
understand but “Jesus Christ.” And what manner work he did to 
man “specially or generally before men” he should fully feel “‘and 
ween” that he did it to God. . . . “Lo this form is properly that 
a man thinketh himself ever in God’s presence.”! 


Surely here is contained the teaching made explicit by Pére 
Garrigou-Lagrange in The Three Ways of the Spiritual Life: “the 
illuminative life appears under two normal forms, the one 
definitely contemplative . . . the other active, as in a St. Vincent 
de Paul, a contemplation which by the light of the gifts of wisdom 
and counsel constantly sees in the poor and abandoned the 
suffering members of Christ.” To the objection that this ideal 
may seem difficult or even impossible, Hilton adds “‘as it is to 
any man that hath been long blind in sin.” 

* Ibid., p. 128. 2 Anon. trans., Burns Oates, 1942, p. 61. 
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THE TROPHY OF THE 
ALPS 


By 
ELIZABETH BELLOC 


NE OF THE CONSOLATIONS of being only half-educated is 

the series of delightful surprises that the pleasanter side of 

life has to offer you when you travel. When I first came 
to Monte Carlo with a friend, it was in vain that I had been 
taught long before that Caesar had conquered Gaul. I simply did 
not connect that remote fact with Monte Carlo. All I noticed 
was that, in spite of its picturesque situation on a steep mountain- 
side above the Mediterranean, Monte Carlo is a town and can 
give the true country-dweller a sense of claustrophobia, and a 
desire to escape as soon as possible. 

It was on a spring day before the war that I came alone out 
of the church of St. Charles in Monte Carlo. Below the town, 
in brilliant glimpses between the houses, lay the blue-green sea, 
sparkling like a jewel. And immediately above the tiers of shops 
and houses, the mountain-side rose up steeply into the azure 
daylight, its rocky slopes ablaze with golden broom and white 
hawthorn. Beside the church stood a small shabby autobus 
marked with the name La Turbie. To the noise of the already 
roaring engine I pointed questioningly up the mountain-side, 
and received a vigorous nod from the driver. I got in, and away 
we went. 

We shot uphill so fast that Monte Carlo soon lay far below, 
and the horizon opened out into blue infinity, showing a vast 
expanse of shining waters. The road spun round upon itself in a 
series of hair-pin bends, up and up among the grey rocks and the 
golden broom. We eed at break-neck speed. A notice in the 
bus said that it was strictly forbidden to talk to the driver. A 
friendly peasant woman talked to him all the way, and he 
answered her with animation, looking back at her, a cigarette 


dangling from his lips, and only one hand on the wheel. 
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The bus reached a narrow shelf near the mountain-top, and 
careered westward along a straight and almost level road. Ahead 
of us, on a spur of the mountain, stood a village, its roofs topped 
by the campanile of a noble seventeenth-century church. Here 
and there stood cypress trees, like sharp black exclamation marks. 
Near the church, but towering higher, was a big ruin of indefi- 
nite outline. It was placed so that it boldly dominated the road 
from afar, dwarfed the village, and drew the eyes upon itself 
from all the surrounding landscape. | 

The road along the mountain shelf was no other than the 
great Aurelian Way, the ancient Roman road which led from 
Rome through southern Gaul, and on into Spain. And the village 
of La Turbie was the ancient Roman station of Alpe Summa, 
which in the days of Julius Caesar marked the frontier between 
Liguria and Gaul. 

We shot headlong into the village square and pulled up 
abruptly beside the Mairie, the fi. ls driver shouting: 
“La Turbie—La Turbie.” I was soon to know that I was listening 
to an age-old corruption of a noble Roman word: Trophaea: the 
Trophy of Augustus, the monument marking the final Roman 
victory over the tribes of Gaul. Walking across the little square I 
noticed the fresher, clearer air. We had ascended nearly a thou- 
sand feet. In those threatening days of the late nineteen-thirties 
the viuage was full of soldiers. The two little cafés were crowded 
with them, and they were evidently billeted on the village, 
because there were two or three soldiers to every upper window 
in sight. They were disciplined and polite; and the place was 
very quiet. 

I went through a thirteenth-century arch into the oldest part 
of the village, up two short narrow streets, and into an open 
space, where the great ruin towered up into the blaze of clear 
spring sunshine. It stood on a square base, but the upper structure 
had once been round, like the tomb of Cecilia Metella beside the 
Appian Way outside Rome. Half the circular building had fallen 
away, showing the grey-white local stone of which it was made. 
The modern savants, who laboriously and wonderfully finished 
restoring the monument for us all in 1934, tell us that it once 
stood a hundred and sixty feet high. On the western side the 
circular tower was faced with four splendid columns of snow- 
white marble, with Doric capitals, and a pediment above. There 
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were two half-columns, and it was easy to see how the whole 
upper building had once been encircled with pillars. The 
western side of the base bore a Latin inscription in big clear 
letters: 


IMPERATORI CAESARI DIVI FILIO AUGUSTO. 


There were strange words in the inscription that followed: the 
names of the mountain tribes vanquished by Augustus. The 
inscription was flanked by warlike sculptured reliefs of Roman 
arms. Although there was little of actual beauty or grace in the 
monument, there was an imposing grandeur about it, insolent 
and brave, and even in its ruin it conveyed a sense of almost 
illimitable pride and power. : 

Immediately south of La Turbie is the abrupt headland which 
marks, from considerable distances along the coast, the position 
of Monte Carlo at its foot. It is called the Téte de Chien, which 
had puzzled me, because it would be hard to find anything less 
dog-like in shape than its square-topped sheer steepness. I now 
discovered that the phrase is a corruption of Téte du Camp, and 
that it was on this headland that Julius Caesar had held his military 
camp. The stretch of the Aurelian Way through the village had 
been re-named the Via Julia in his honour. Writing of this dis- 
trict, Plutarch tells us that the Roman officers were amused by 
the local intrigues among the village headmen; but Caesar 
remarked: “As for me, I would rather be the first man among 
these fellows than the second man in Rome.” 

During the subjugation of Gaul, the armies of Julius Caesar 
were continually harried by the hostile Alpine tribes along the 
frontier. They were still unconquered at the time of his assassina- 
tion; but his successor, Augustus, was determined to finish the 
job. This he achieved after four separate campaigns. By the year 
14 B.c. the whole district had been brought under the Roman 
discipline, and the Senate resolved to build a memorial to this 
significant fact. 

The stone out of which the Trophy was built was local, and 
the Roman quarries exist to this day in the neighbourhood of 
La Turbie. But Augustus loved marble, and had great quantities 
brought from Carrara for the columns and the facing of the 
stone. The work took seven years to finish. Then the name of 
Alpe Summa was changed to Trophaea, and the monument was 
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solemnly dedicated in the month of August, 6 B.c. This date is 
precious to Christians because it marks the time that Christ was 
born. By a slip in the calendar (drawn up in the early Middle 
Ages) the birth of Christ is dated B.c. circa the years 4, 5, or 6. 
For those two years there was a profound hush of peace over the 
whole Empire, and the gates of the temple of Janus in Rome 
were shut for the first time in generations. For the chance traveller 
staring up at the Trophy there is untold drama in the thought 
that this monument, built to the pride and grandeur of pagan 
Rome, actually marks in the stream of time the coming of the 
spiritual force which was to conquer Rome. 

Less than a quarter of a mile from the Trophy stands the 
village church, a jewel of seventeenth-century architecture. In 
accordance with the marked military atmosphere of the district, 
the church is dedicated to the Archangel Michael: Méilitiae 
Coelestis Principi is added in gold letters to his name over the 
portico. Within the church all was prayerful darkness and 
immemorial peace. 

South of the church was the cemetery, with its dark guardian 
cypresses, and beyond it the stony land rose to the point where, 
centuries ago, the Roman sentinels had kept watch over Caesar’s 
camp. All around and above were the vast blue skyey spaces and 
the crystal sunshine of the Spring. I turned back through the 
village, thronged with soldiers as of old, and followed the Via 
Julia out of the village, westward and slightly downhill. Napoleon 
made part of his famous Corniche along the Via Julia, but a 
little less than a mile beyond La Turbie the Corniche continues 
on its own way above the sea, and the Roman road coincides for 
a quarter of a mile with the modern road (made by a Prince of 
Monaco) which leads inland down to the seventeenth-century 
Shrine of Laghet, a famous place of pilgrimage in the mountains. 

There was a real thrill when the ancient stony track, once more 
the Via Aurelia, took to the wild mountain-side above Laghet. 
There were three ways of recognising the true road: its exceeding 
straightness: its alignment with the medieval arch which marks 
the site of the Roman gateway into La Turbie, a mile away: and 
the stonework of the track itself, cohering so deeply and toughly 
along the rocky but blossom-laden mountainside. There were 
two other things to remember: in mountain country the Roman 
engineers nearly always chose for their road a line about midway 
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between the mountain height, which was often too difficult to 
negotiate, and the valley depth which would have laid the march- 
ing armies open to attack from above. Ard the last point were 
the Roman milestones, if any. When the Romans repaired their 
road, a new stone was often set up, bearing the name of the 
reigning Caesar. There were once several milestones along this 
section of the ancient track. In the local patois they were called 
“Pietre Scritte’—Written Rocks, and for centuries they were 
thought to be the work of magical unseen hands. In our more 
rational times they were, alas, collected (except ore) and set up 
together in the garden of a museum at Nice. Here I later visited 
them, and the fact that it was raining hard did not make things 
any happier either for the milestones or for me. 

But there was no rain that spring day I took the Roman road 
midway along the mountain-side among the hawthorn and the 
broom. The valley of Laghet is exceedingly beautiful, its depths 
filled with thick green pinewoods, its horizons closed in by blue 
and dreamy heights. Less than a mile along the Roman track I 
saw the campanile of the church of Laghet rising above the pine- 
woods below me, and heard the lovely bell ringing on one deep 
note, gentle and holy. The local people call the place “Le Vallon 
de la Vierge,” and its remote and retired atmosphere is strangely 
in contrast with the near-by Riviera. 

In places the Roman track had been swept away by the moun- 
tain storms in the past, and with my untrained eye it was difficult 
to regain it. At one such place I passed a deserted farm, its build- 
ings in ruin, but its fruit-trees a mass of delicate ghostly blossom. 
Further on a track began again, rougher than ever, and uncer- 
tain, when I suddenly came upon an ancient milestone beside the 
path, bearing the name of Augustus, and railed in to keep off 
people like myself. I gave a cry of joy, knowing that I was 
again on the true road and had reached Piera Longa. 

The brief spring dusk was falling, and I left the Long Stone and 
went down the mountainside to the modern road in the depth of 
the valley. There a peasant woman joined me and we walked 
the remaining distance together to St. Victor, outside Cimiez, 
which was for centuries the important Roman station of Ceme- 
nelum. I told her I had been up at the Trophy and she told me 
that in the past the local people disliked the monument and 
thought it was haunted. When, long ago, the statue of Augustus, 
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which once crowned its conical top, had finally toppled and 
fallen, it was thought to be the result of the prayers of St. Hono- 
rius, the hermit of Lérins, off Cannes. Then she told me, to my 
delight, that the almost complete Roman arena at Cimiez had 
always been called “Il Tino della Fade”—the Bath of the Fairies. 

She was knowledgeable about the Aurelian Way, and showed 
me where, in the shimmering dusk, it crossed the torrent by a 
ford at the mouth of the valley. In front of us, against the last of 
the sunset, stood Cimiez on its high cliff, jewelled with lights. 
Behind us, folded in deep violet shadow, lay the valley of Laghet. 
We had come to the end of our way. 


BENEDICTINE DAMES IN 
DUBLIN 


Two Foundations under James II 
By 


LEON O BROIN 


AMES THE SECOND had set his heart on implementing a project 
his brother had originated, namely, the transfer of the 
community of Benedictine nuns from Ghent to English soil, 
probably to St. James’s Park, so as to be in close relation with 
the Court in London.! He had told the Lady Abbess: “I will keep 
in silence and reserve what I intend; which is to have your 
Cloister, our Darling monastery, ye first in my kingdom.” This 
intention was never realised but James went through the forma- 
lities for setting up a Royal Monastery in Dublin, probably in 
substitution for the projected English foundation.? He called this 
“our first and chief Royal Monastery of Gratia Dei,” with Lady 


1 §.P.D. 1659-60, 21. 
2 Dom Weldon’s Chronological Notes, chap. 62. 
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Butler of Ypres as the first Abbess, endowed it with an annuity 
of £100, and set it free of “all taxes, exactions or subsidies 
whatsoever.” This he did by charter in 1689, by which time he 
had lost control of Britain and had begun his Irish adventure. 

Abbess Mary Joseph Butler (1642-1723) was of the ancient and 
noble family of the Butlers of Kilkenny, being the daughter of 
Toby Butler of Callan, and a cousin of the prodigious Duke of 
Ormond whom the Abbess of Ghent had unsuccessfully tried to 
convert.! She entered the Order when she was fourteen, was 
sent to the convent in Boulogne where she was professed, later 
went to Pontoise and later still to Ypres, where she was elected 
Abbess in 1686. This community, three years earlier, had become 
a community of Irish under Lady Flavia Cary, who was a daughter 
of Viscount Falkland, a former Viceroy of Ireland. The legal 
donation and concession of the house was made in favour of the 
Irish nation and the foundation was dedicated to the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin under the title of Gratia Dei. 
This is, presumably, how James II’s Dublin establishment acquired 
its name, and the name is important for determining whether 
there was not also a second Benedictine establishment in Dublin 
at the same time. This is a disputed matter, and with the first 
mention of it Dame Ryan of Dunkirk enters the story. This 
fascinating person lived to be ninety-two years of age, but 
beyond the fact that she was born in 1627 and that her father 
was a Hugh Ryan, we know nothing about her early years. 
She belonged to the monastery at Dunkirk, but became interested 
in the Irish community of Ypres and appears to have gone to 
Ireland almost immediately after its formation to collect support 
for it. She was what would now be called a go-getter. When she 
returned in 1684 she brought money with her and five or six 
children for the school, one or two of whom wished to become 
novices. When Lady Abbess Cary died two years later, her place 
being taken by Dame Butler, Dame Ryan was again absent in 
Ireland, having gone there in September 1685, once more in the 
interest of the community which had been reduced severely in 
numbers because of deaths. 

The Ireland she came to was agog with excitement. The 
Catholics to a man had rallied to the cause of the new King, 
forgetting practically overnight how badly they had fared at the 

t Ormonde Papers N.L.I. 9342, pp. 153-4. 
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hands of his Stuart predecessors. But however imperfectly James 
understood the national and agrarian claims of the Irish he never 
missed a chance of advancing the interests of the religion he 
shared with them. It was thus not as strange as it seems to find 
him directing his Viceroy, Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, 
in the summer of 1687 to make the necessary arrangements for 
the establishment of the Royal Monastery of Benedictine nuns 
in the Irish capital. This involved a correspondence with Abbess 
Butler and the Grand Vicars of Ypres, as well as with the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Both the Viceroy and his wife, who was a 
sister of the Duchess of Marlborough and a convert, addressed 
themselves to the matter with enthusiasm. “The world knows,” 
Tyrconnel once wrote, “that I only desire the glory of God and 
the welfare of this nation. I have shown it both by word and by 
deed and shall continue to do so, as long as they do not render 
themselves unworthy of it... .” 

By this time Dame Ryan was nearly two years back in Ireland, 
and had actually opened a school to which the Countess of 
Clanrickard and other Catholic ladies of distinction sent their 
children. She had the approbation of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Dr. Patrick Russell, who made it known to the Vicars of Ypres 
that Dame Ryan was the only Benedictine superior he wanted in 
the diocese. Abbess Butler, however, being an equally deter- 
mined person, left no doubt as to what she felt about the 
peed wn and his intentions. She told the Vicars General of 
Ypres that she had assuredly much veneration for him. She did 
not doubt that he was a great man of God, but he had not had 
opportunities of knowing what regular discipline was, having 
spent all his life in a country where the monastic life was not 
practised. He had not, moreover, been long bishop of Dublin 
and before that was only a parish priest. He never had much 
acquaintance with the affairs of the nuns at Ypres and did not 
wish to have any impressions of them other than those Dame 
Ryan gave him. On that lady’s arrival in Ireland she had found 
Dr. Russell but lately appointed a bishop and, being an old 
—, of his, it was not difficult for Poe to bring Ion over 
to 


er way of thinking. It was easy to see that it was she who 
had suggested everything he had said to the Vicars in his letters. 
The Abbess then proceeded to take the Archbishop’s statements, 
one by one, and to demolish them with an unexpected ferocity. 
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Dame Ryan was said to have done her best for the community 
of Ypres and to have sent money back from Ireland for their 
support. 


The truth [said Abbess Butler] was that she had gone away with 
an altar frontal, a chasuble and other ornaments, eight pounds 
sterling for her journey to London and two pounds she received 
there, and from that time to this, I call God to witness, that we 
have not received a farthing from her, not even the pension she 
promised for one of her novices, whom she left here nearly a year 
and a half after her departure. . . . As regards her having done all 
she could for this house, I admit it, but it was for its destruction, 
by preventing each and everyone from coming here. And not con- 
tent with that, she and her novice spread reports so unfavourable to 
this house that the mother of two of our little pupils was on the 
point of sending for them and would have done so had not the 
Viceroy’s wife dissuaded her by assuring her of the falsity of the 
reports. 


Later she dealt with an allegation that a Dame Philpot who had 
gone before the Abbess into Ireland had been trying, with the 
help of Lady Tyrconnel, to drive Dame Ryan out of the country 
and that this was done without the cognisance of the Viceroy. 
“I am quite ignorant as to whether this is a fact or not,” was 
Lady Butler’s comment, “but it seems to me that as the Bishop 
is on the spot, he might have long since warned his Excellency 
of such proceedings. Besides I can hardly believe that a lady so 
virtuous as the Vice-reine would undertake an affair of such 
consequence without consulting her husband.” As to where 
Dame Ryan’s allegiance lay, the Abbess argued forcefully: 


Now, gentlemen, please allow me to ask you if Dame Ryan has 
been incorporated a member of this monastery or not. If she has 
been, can she get rid of it at her own sweet will and become 
a member of another house without your consent? If she can, 
then every other religious can do the same, when it seems good to 
her... . Such a thing being once admitted, good-bye to all order 
and all regular dependence. 


The Vicars concurred and recalled Dame Ryan, transmitting 
their order through Fr. Hugh Thaly of the Society of Jesus, then 
in Dublin. Fr. Thaly told the Archbishop about the order, “so 
as to act towards him with regularity,” but did not communicate 
it to Dame Ryan, “in the belief that gentleness would win her 
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over to reason.” Instead he commented on the situation in a letter 
to the Vicars. The Archbishop maintained, he said, that Dame 
Ryan was now entirely under his guidance and that it was no 
longer in the power of the Vicars to “dispose” of her. Dame 
Ryan, who had strong ecclesiastical and secular support, had 
declared that she had abandoned all her interests in Ypres, 


saying that she could not save her soul under Madame of Ypres. 
If she is recalled it must be to Dunkirk, where she . . . has made 
her vows of stability. She recognises no other regular Superior 
except that of Dunkirk and, oe the assistance of that abbey, 
I do not see that it is possible to make her return. Everything can 
be arranged with less noise and scandal when Madame Butler is 
here, and to remove her before will be difficult besides which her 
school would be dispersed and her friends would talk loudly of the 
wrong done to her country and of the violence used towards her. 
But as soon as Madame Butler comes, everything will be tran- 
quillised and she will return of her own ak in compliance with 
your commands, to her own monastery. 


A second letter from Fr. Thaly, written six weeks later, shows 
the soldier, Tyrconnel, insisting on a more abrupt solution. 


Yesterday [he reported to the Vicars at Ypres] there was a con- 
ference before the Viceroy, who declared to the Archbishop that 
Madame Ryan is not fit to govern the first establishment of religious 
which is to be made here. His Excellency considers it to be for the 
good of the country that the house of Ypres and that in this city 
should form one and the same house, for fear of change, and that 
for that reason the Lady Abbess of Ypres should come with some 
religious from Pontoise under her charge in order to commence 
with more zeal, union and charity than can be expected of Madame 
Ryan. ... 


That seemed to finish the matter, to imply the Archbishop’s 


agreement, and to justify the emphatic words with which 
Fr. Thaly ended his letters: 


We do not think, over here, that the two religious of Dunkirk 
whom Madame Ryan asks for are suitable; they would only cause 
more division; and so you are requested to keep them back, and to 
recall Dame Ryan, whose ambition is too apparent. The Viceroy 
will make a foundation for Madame Butler of whom he has a 
good character, as well as of the others whom she brings with 

er. 
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But, in fact, the Archbishop had not changed his mind—not 
yet. A letter from him, written after the conference, stated that 
Tyrconnel had undertaken to establish Dame Ryan in Dublin 
and would hardly go back on his promise “‘since he had sworn 
to it.” That very day he had been authorised by the King 
to admit religious houses into the city, and this was all he needed 
to continue to afford protection to Madame Ryan. His concluding 
words were quite unequivocal. “The Abbess of Ypres and the 
religious who saeeadiel coming here will do very well not to 
leave their house, much less give themselves the trouble of 
coming for I assure them I am determined not to admit them.” 
This communication was apparently addressed to the Abbess 
of Dunkirk who shared Dr. Russell’s view of the situation. With 
it the Archbishop enclosed one from Dame Ryan, in which she 
disposed of “the indiscretions of which I am accused and the 
little utility I am to the public” by leaving it to His Grace to say 
what he frankly thought of her. It seemed to her that her conduct 
was sufficiently justified by the fact that she had the children of 
the first nobility of the country to educate. Their parents would 
not permit them to lose their time and spend their money if 
the education she gave them was not equal to their expectations, 
and she would not be protected as she was, if she did not do the 
nation service. ““The only person who opposes me,” she declared, 
“is the Countess of Tyrconnel; the rest of the nobility and 
people of quality have regard for my labours and the pains which 
I take. .. .” She asked that religious be sent her so that, among 
other things, they might elect two novices of hers to their pro- 
fession, and she Hee at reports that were being spread abroad as 
to her desire to become an Abbess. Such an idea was far from 
her mind, “it being my desire to be always dependent on you, 
as I assure you, Madame, that I will submit with joy to the 
youngest religious you may be pleased to send, but not to one 
of a community other than yours.” 

And then a volte-face occurred. Under pressure, no doubt, the 
Archbishop addressed an appeal to the Vicars-General of Ypres 
to send Abbess Butler to Dublin. 


I believe, Gentlemen [he wrote], that she will promote better 
than anyone else the interests of the establishments of both Ypres 
and this country, provided that you be good enough as we trust 
you will, to give her the support of your authority, and further her 
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good intentions by your charitable care for the preservation of 
the house of Ypres for this nation, so that its daughters may have a 
place of refuge should a change (of Government) take place, from 
which God preserve us. 


The letter is dated 27 September, 1687. Three days earlier four 
religious from Pontoise and Ypres arrived into Dublin, and had 
been received by the Archbishop, who went in person to see that 
the house which the Lord Lieutenant, by the King’s orders, had 
taken for them towards the upper end of Big Sheep Street 
(Great Ship Street), was properly fitted for their use. It was 
thought that the arrival of Abbess Butler herself would not 
now be long delayed, but she did not in fact reach Dublin 
until late in 1688. She had to remain on in Ypres until she received 
formal permission to absent herself from her convent from the 
French Government, which kept a tight grip on the movements 
of everybody in its dominions. This sanction was only given in 
the first instance for a period of one year, that is, to the end of 
September, 1689. 

Another question involving delay was what was to happen 
to Dame Ryan. The Abbess of Dunkirk, Lady Caryll, did not 
seem to be anxious to recall her to that convent, so she proposed 
to Abbess Butler that while she was away in Ireland Dame 
Ryan should look after the house at Ypres for the Irish nation, 
thus satisfying a requirement of local law. If Dame Butler were 
obliged to return, Dame Ryan would give the house back to 
her, remaining on herself. Abbess Butler replied by asserting that 
Dame Ryan had voluntarily, and in writing, cut herself off 
from the Ypres establishment. Her assent, therefore, to the 
ag ogee that Dame Ryan should come to Ypres and remain 
in her absence was conditional on Lady Caryll undertaking 
certain financial obligations and agreeing to recall Dame Ryan 
to Dunkirk if that course became necessary. She availed of the 
opportunity to quote, for the information of the Vicars through 
whom the correspondence was conducted, an article from pa 
Benedictine Constitutions which ordained that if any religious 
who is transferred from one monastery to another is an impedi- 
ment or a trouble to the peace of the latter place, she is to be 
sent back to the monastery whence she came. She went on to 
emphasise that Dame Ryan being merely a simple religious had 
no right to commence a monastery by herself alone. 
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It is unquestionable that neither I nor my predecessor have ever 
chosen or authorised Dame Ryan to commence an establishment 
in Dublin. Nor do I think that my Lady Caryll will maintain that 
she has done so either, at least in a canonical manner, that is to say 
by the choice and deliberation of the community. And indeed it is 
incredible that one could do with deliberation such a ridiculous 
thing as to wish to begin a new establishment with one ~ 
religious. The truth is that Dame Ryan has not been fo 
chosen or authorised by anyone for the design she has in her head. 
Her obedience allowed her nothing else (as you have already 
declared) but to go to Ireland to obtain some assistance for this 
poor house. 


In this unfavourable atmosphere the accommodation sought by 
Lady Caryll was not pr Dame Ryan remained in Dublin and 
the Abbess of Dunkirk sent her the two religious she had asked 
for in order to proceed with the profession of the two novices. 

These were some of “the difficulties, oppositions, and resistances 
Abbess Butler met with from all sides” which the Chronicler of 
Ypres Abbey recorded. There was another which might have 
ended tragically. 


When she was just ready for her voyage, a partition of an old 
wall fell upon her, under which she was so buried that it seemed 
a miracle she was not killed; a picture of the crucifix fell on her 
head and kept off the bricks yet thrust a nail very deep beneath her 
brows; this happening at a time in which none of the religious 
were within hearing increased the danger. God who destined her 
for the promotion of His glory in the accomplishment of their 
establishment caused a voice to be heard by a lay-sister who was 

ardening repeating three times: “Go help my Lady,” whom she 
Toon imbrued in her blood and almost suffocated under the ruins 
of the wall. 


However, she finally got away from Ypres and, coming via 
London, she waited on the Queen at Whitehall in the dress of 
her Order, “which had not been seen there since the fall of 
religion.” She arrived in Dublin on 31 October, 1688, in the 
company of 
some choir Dames and Sister Placida Holmes, a Converse (lay- 
sister) Novice. She was greeted by Tyrconnel and his lady and then 


t The Annals of the Benedictines of Ghent state she was “joined by Dame 
Mary Joseph Ryan.” 
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entered her enclosure’ immediately in Ship Street where the 
Divine Office, Holy Mass and all the regular observances were 
daily performed to the consolation and edification of the nobility 
and gentry of Ireland, who hastened to place their children for 
education under the care of the venerable Abbess, who excelled 
in piety, virtue and every branch of good education. 


Among thirty young ladies who came to Ship Street to school, 
eighteen desired to become nuns but were refused “on account 
of the war being so far advanced.” Despite the overhanging 
cloud, Tyrconnel could justifiably write of “good beginnings.” 

All that has been said so far, based upon the researches of Dom 
Patrick Nolan,? makes it perfectly clear that an old antagonism 
between the two Abbeys of Dunkirk and Ypres and between 
two strong-minded Benedictine women, one of Anglo-Irish, 
the other of Irish, stock, had been transferred to Dublin, so that 
from 1687 onwards there were two distinct and mutually anti- 
pathetic Benedictine groups in the city. This is borne out by a 
contemporary note which cannot refer to any other Order. 
Archbishop King, in a passage of his report on the “State of the 
Protestants of Ireland under the late King James’ Government,” 
declared that 


The priests and friars were no less oppressive than the soldiers; 
they multiplied in Dublin to three or four hundred at the least; 
they were well fed and well educated; there were not more lusty 
fellows in the town than they, insomuch that they were remarkable 
for it... they built about fourteen Chappels and Convents in Dublin, 
and set up two Nunneries. . . . 


There is no sound reason for thinking, as some previous 
authorities did, that these two institutions fused, or shared the 
same premises even temporarily. Rather would it appear that, 
after initially taking up opposing positions, the Government 
party, represented by the Tyrconnels, and the Archbishop of 
Dublin agreed to have both establishments in the city and that 
they should remain quite independent of each other. The King 
marked his approval of this compromise and his impartiality by 
attending functions in both houses, in Abbess Butler’s when 


1 The nuns may have been assigned the old and disintegrating round tower— 
Church of St. Michael-le-Pole (Donnelly—History of Dublin Parishes). 
2 See The Irish Dames of Ypres, by Dom Patrick Nolan, O.S.B., 1908. 
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Placida Holmes was being received—for a lay-sister to receive 
the veil from the King, as we are told she did, was surely an 
unique distinction—and in Dame Ryan’s at the consecration of 
the conventual chapel. From eye-witnesses De Burgo, the author 
of Hibernia Dominicana, learned what happened on the latter 
occasion, and it was he, the earliest commentator (1762) who 
salvaged the significant fact that Dame Ryan’s convent was 
erected under its invocation of St. Brigid, Widow, whereas, 
as we saw, the royal foundation in Ship Street received an 
entirely different dedication. 

Dame Ryan’s was the older foundation and can be dated back 
to the autumn of 1685, or a little later. From that time, backed 
as she was by ecclesiastical authority, Dame Ryan was in a position 
to go ahead with the organisation of a community house and 
school, with a chapel alongside in a separate building, on the 
north side of Channel Row in Oxmanstown, inside the parish of 
St. Michan’s, on the north side of the Liffey. A foundation stone, 
with the inscription ““N.P.B. 1688,”2 was discovered on this site 
in recent times. Abbess Butler’s establishment began late in 
1687 in Great Ship Street, in the parish of St. Bride’s, on the 
south side of the river, in the house selected for them by 
the Tyrconnels. It is easy to accept that this was a temporary 
residence, something of a makeshift. If the King’s cause had 
prospered, a spacious abbey would certainly have been built, 
something to correspond with the status the royal patent had 
intended to confer, something bigger and better than the Channel 
Row premises, the limited size and nature of which we can 
estimate from a photograph of the building made in this century 
which, while a reconstruction, preserved the features of the 
original. In any event it is likely that no irrevocable decisions 
such as the selection of a site for the abbey and the kind of 
buildings to be erected on it would have been taken until the 
Abbess had had time to survey the scene; and as Abbess Butler 
did not reach Dublin until October, 1688, and had left it by the 
end of July, 1690, it can hardly have been she, as some writers 
have suggested, but Dame Ryan who went into possession in 


Channel Row. If Abbess Butler was afraid to take on postulants 


t This should surely be St. Brigid, the virgin patroness of Ireland, and not 
St. Brigid of Sweden. 
2 Nostro Patri Benedicto? 
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because the war was so far advanced and had also retained her 


interest in Ypres for fear that James might not win it, were not 
these also solid reasons for staying on in Ship Street? Support 
for this line of reasoning will ng Sant in one of the letters of 
D’Avaux, Louis XIV’s ambassador to the Court of James II 
in Dublin. It is addressed to Minister Louvois on 10 August, 
1689, and reads: 


The Duke of Tyrconnel has asked me to represent to you, Sir, 
that the state of things in this country has not yet enabled the Abbess 
of Ypres to go ahead with the establishment to work for which 
she came to Dublin, and the terms of the permission which you 
obtained for her from the King being due to expire at the end of 
September, it will not be a fit time for sea travel, apart from the 
fact that she has not finished her work. As he protects the Abbess, 
and hopes from the good beginnings he has seen that the establish- 
ment will succeed, he would be very grateful if you would be good 
enough to extend the Abbess’s permission. 


James’s defeat at the Boyne brought disaster to both houses. 
The Williamite soldiers ransacked the Ship Street convent, 
seizing the church plate which had been removed to the house 
of a Protestant neighbour, whereupon the Abbess applied to her 
cousin, the Duke of Ormonde, for a safe conduct to the Continent. 
The Duke, who thought nuns were silly inoffensive creatures, 
showed concern for the treatment she had received, and tried 
to dissuade her from leaving. But Lady Butler would not listen 
to his offers of protection and, covered by the Duke’s authority, 
she and her sisters in religion made their way back to the Ypres 
convent, “of which she had most prudently kept possession,” 
and there she lived till her death in 1723 at the age of eighty-two. 
Her name will be always linked with the Royal Convent of 
Gratia Dei, whose history was epigrammatically summarised by 
Harris, in his edition of Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland, as having 
been “founded by King James II, 6 June, 1688; (and) confounded 
by King William, 16 July, 1690.” 

Unlike Abbess Butler, Dame Ryan did not clear out of the 
country immediately after the Battle of the Boyne. The 
Williamites probably pillaged her convent, too, and with the 
stiffening of the penal code she had probably to endure much 
else besides. With or without the permission of the authorities, 
she remained in Ireland for some years and only left when she 
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was satisfied that there was no likelihood of her ever being able 
to start the school again. She was undoubtedly a determined 
courageous woman, this Dame Ryan; so also, for that matter, 
was the aristocratic Lady Butler. Why did one stay and the other 
go, then? Is the explanation not that Abbess Butler had temporary 
accommodation only in Ship Street and was tied down by short- 
term —- to absent herself from Ypres, while Dame 
Ryan had a stake in Ireland in the Channel Row foundation, 
part of which she had built herself, and had no inescapable conti- 
nental ties? So she held on, until all hope being gone, she returned 
to Dunkirk and there died in 1719. 


ELIZABETH MYERS 


IQI2-47 
An Appreciation 


By 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


itself consumes.” I am reminded of this by the life and 

work of the late Elizabeth Myers, who died in the early 
summer of 1947; I might even add that I use the quotation 
symbolically in the sense that the author herself writes of Mrs. 
Valley’s death in her first book: “All that desperate twilight 
struggle seemed to epitomise the difficulties she had strewn 
over other people’s lives: her own end was like a symbol of 
what she had done to other people.” Indeed, without labouring 
the point, it might be submitted that the very surname which 
her four children bear in A Well Full of Leaves (1943) is also 
symbolic. Perhaps they have to find their way out of that fearful 
valley in which they have been cast, literally and spiritually, 
just as Christian in his “pilgrim’s progress” towards the Celestial 
City has to pass through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
For the two main characters in her first novel are Life and 


Ti is a proverb that runs: “A candle lights others but 
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Circumstance, and there is no doubt that here, as in her third 
and last novel, Mrs. Christopher (1946), allegory is intended to 
play a major part. | 

Allegory implies a quest, and this in turn usually takes the 
form of some kind of search. That search for the Christian 
novelist, who is working towards his salvation by the fact of 
writing novels, leads to God. Consequently such authors, true 
to their practice of a morning and evening offering, write 
with a particular consciousness that they are living under a 

sentence of death. To the agnostic or non-Christian 
mind such a habit may seem morbid, or even “Continental”; 
it may become associated with what is often called “Latin 
Catholicism.” Yet, paraphrasing Dr. Johnson, the practice 
might be said to “concentrate a mind wonderfully,” and 
Elizabeth Myers, a devout but not ostentatious Catholic, had 
quite remarkable powers of concentration. “Perhaps she is going 
to die young and is getting it all in.” That sounds like a prophetic 
sentence from her first novel, published when she was thirty 
and leaving her only four years, as it turned out, in which to 
complete her short life. For she would constantly tell her husband, 
Littleton Powys, during their three and a half years of marriage: 
“God will call me when he considers my work finished; until 
the call comes, I shall just carry on, doing my best.” 

I have said that to some her way of thinking may seem 
“Continental.” I use the word, recalling the period when she 
was doing the best part of her writing—namely, the years 
between 1940 and 1947. In England during that time the works 
of Bernanos were beginning to win more than a partisan accep- 
tance by fellow Catholics, and a revival of interest in both 
Bloy and Mauriac was growing. In the twenties an attempt 
had been made to bring out a uniform edition of Mauriac, 
but had proved a failure; in the thirties Bloy’s novels had 
appeared, but had been allowed to slip out of print. Now, with 
y+ end of the Second World War, there had emerged a sudden 
new interest in these authors. Bernanos’s exhortations to his 
countrymen in Occupied France had sounded a clarion call 
to all those that loved liberty throughout the world; Bloy had 
become popularly accepted as “‘a pilgrim of the Absolute,” 
while on hod sides of the Atlantic anthologies from his writings 
had sold beyond all expectations; and finally a uniform trans- 
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lation of Mauriac had been commenced—an enterprise which, 
twelve years later, is still flourishing. It was typical of these 
mid-forties that Elizabeth Myers should have suggested ha 
Bloy ought to be canonised, and that her last novel should 
carry an epigraph from Bernanos: “Hell is not to love any 
more, Madame. Not to love any more.” For as Laura Valley 
defines Heaven and Hell—“[neither is the first] a far off shining 
shop where everything is free, and [the second] isn’t a subter- 
ranean furnace.”’ Later she is asked by her sister’s lover: “O, my 
God, Laura, where did you learn all this? Bring me the one 
who taught you! But there, that isn’t the kind of thing that’s 
taught. It has to be revealed! You must have gone to Hell in 
your short life, child, to come to such terms with life already.” 
At this stage she is still a child in her early teens, but later when 
she is grown up she tells her brother: “You live your life from 
day to day, and it’s charnel underneath—but, you're alive!” 

This is impassioned writing, marked with that hectic flush 
that so often, literally and symbolically, colours the lives of those 
who work under the sentence of tuberculosis. “Every time I 
went to the hospital to see my girl, Primrose, she looked better 
than ever. Eyes sparkling and red in her cheeks. . . But the doctors, 
one and all, shook their silly heads, and the better Primrose 
looked the worse they told me she was. . . .” I take this opening 
extract from a short sketch called “Autumn,” which the author 
sent me in 1944 for my quarterly, The Wind and the Rain. Ed, a 
factory hand in a rolling-mill, loves his girl, but alas “she’s got 
T. bloody B.” One day the Sister in the ward tells him that she 
has died—though not without a struggle. She had tried to finish 
Wuthering Heights first and been defeated in the attempt. How- 
ever, the struggle was “as heroic as any military virtue,” the 
Sister maintains. 

This piece might have quite easily been turned into slapstick, 
since it is not hard to imagine how another kind of author 
might have made play with the idea of a classic finishing off a 
patient, and vice versa: in fact this element comes to the fore in 
another of her books when one of her cockney characters called 
Alma Wosp insists on referring to “Dan Quick Soap” when 
she means Don Quixote. But in the case of “Autumn,” one of 
her finest sketches, any tendency towards literary knockabout 
fun is restrained, and by setting a comic situation in a tragic 
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background she succeeds in achieving a blend of tragi-comedy. 
Inevitably this approach to story-telling needs masterly timing; 
there are occasions when silences must speak louder than ae 
This is not to deny the use of plots, since plots bring in “the 
bread and butter”; yet “the other work starts where plots 
leave off.” Her sympathy always lay with the underdog, the 
old or unwanted, the flotsam and jetsam of any large city. Here 
she found the poetry of defeat—although the defeat was only 
outward, the verdict of those interested in appearances rather 
than realities; and if defeat was illusory, then the poetry remained. 
That is the truth which Elizabeth Myers brought out in her two 
sthumous collections—one of twenty-seven stories, selected 
y herself, and published in 1948; the other of thirty, selected by 
her husband, and published in 1954. The first bears the charac- 
teristic subtitle of “Stories for Outsiders.” 

Still, it is primarily as a novelist that she considered herself. 
Each of her three books she drafted three times, and her first 
novel to be published was in actual fact her third. For one she 
had written as a child of fifteen, and a second she had written 
in her late twenties which was turned down as being too original. 
Fortunately, many of the better parts of this manuscript were 
incorporated in A Well Full of Leaves. On publication in England, 
and a few months later in America, the book was hailed as a 
work of genius first by Richard Church, then subsequently by 
William Rose Bénet—verdicts that time has endorsed. 

I suspect that in the next few years a corpus of memoirs, 
posthumous unpublished pieces, and critical essays may come to 
surround Elizabeth Myers such as surrounded Katherine Mansfield 
after her death. Admittedly, it is true that in her case her husband, 
Middleton Murry, survived her by thirty-five years, editin; 
her letters, sonmi and notebooks, whereas the death of Elizabeth 
Myers’s husband occurred within eight years. Yet Littleton 
Powys had made a start on the necessary work: one volume 
of letters had already appeared under his editorship, and his 
second volume of autobiography, Still the Joy of It (1955), provides 
a picture of both his marriage and life with Elizabeth such as 
would prove indispensable to any future biographer. Again, 
although both of these writers died of tuberculosis at the age 
of thirty-four and although curiously enough Middleton Murry 
published the work of both during his long editorship of The 
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Adelphi, 1 am not anxious in this article to take this comparison 
too far. But briefly and fairly, I think it might be stated that 
whereas Katherine Mansfield was the more consummate artist 
of the two, Elizabeth Myers was the more powerful, her declared 
intention being “to sharpen the cosmic awareness.” Their 
tombstones well emphasise these differences of aim. In Fontaine- 
bleau, inscribed on the stone, are Shakespeare’s words: “But 
I tell you, my lord fool, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this 
flower, safety” —and there follows the date of” 13 January 1922, 
whilst in Sherborne, inscribed on stone and following the 
date of 24 May 1947, there reads this gt “She used her 
great gifts as a writer for the good of her Fellow-men.” 

What did Elizabeth Myers mean by sharpening “the cosmic 
awareness’? It might be part of an answer to say that she meant 
throwing light on everything in general and on God in particular. 
For God became for her “‘the grass on the waste land Peside the 
factory,” or “the town sparrow born of dust and of little dew.” 
Sometimes this vision was misinterpreted and labelled pantheistic; 
it would have been less foolhardy if such critics had remembered 
her references to Traherne and his words: “Who can love 
anything that God made too much? What a world this would 
be were everything beloved as it ought to be.” 

“The twentieth century will be remembered for its attempt 
to destroy love and kill the heart,” Mrs. Christopher tells her 
detective-inspector son. There lay that fearful darkness, that 
valley in the shadow of spiritual and symbolic death, which 
meant “not to love any more.” Yet somehow even that darkness 
and those that it enfolded must be both seen and taught to see 
in a new light. Light is the great natural energiser in the world, 
and her books stress every kind of light. There is the glow from 
the mill-windows as piece-work is carried on late into the 
evening, or there is the old type of flea-pit cinema where Greek 
goddesses hold aloft frosted torches that shine with “a refined 
ecclesiastical kind of strawberry coloured [warmth].” There 
are the gas brackets on the wall with their lights warbling as 
the blackmailer lays down his terms before Mrs. Christopher 
and his three other victims: “Dearly beloved we are here gathered 
together to consider your transgressions in the light of hard 
cash.” There are the brilliant flares that come from rows of 
candles bedecking Charles Mather’s toy-shop in the London 
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of Queen Anne; and to enter that London, which was the one 
excursion away ftom contemporary England that the author 
made, is to be shown Dean Swift in a new light. 

The Basilisk of St. James’s (1945), a historical romance, recounts 
three years from the Dean’s life. To her, his sarcasm and satire 
simply hid a need for love and light. Perhaps the fatal flaw in 
his character was to take all natural beauty for granted; to see 
no beauty where there was no apparent use. The fact that this 
flaw could mar his whole outlook, and the fact that such a 
reading of his life is a charitable one, do not necessarily contradict 
each other; further, such an interpretation, though never put 
forward prior to 1945, is one that can be quite logically deduced 
from the historical material available, and as Mario M. Rossi, 
the distinguished Swift scholar, has noted: it may be that “a 

d heart and a poetic indulgence [were essential to see the 
ove between Swift and Vanessa] in another light.” For their 
honeymoon Elizabeth’s husband chose Weymouth because of 
its associations with the Powys family and because it was such a 
thoroughly Georgian town; he knew that it would please her 
especially since she had already written to him about her Swift 
project: “This part of the eighteenth century, the opening 
years of it, is my time beyond any. Indeed I often feel an estrayent 
from that age; it’s my wave-length, Littleton; it’s where I am 
most at home.” A spirit of exultation lies here, as it does in all 
her work, since this was a mystique that she and her husband 
developed to the full. But it was a mystique only to outside 
observers; to themselves it was as natural as the air that they 
breathed. She was of the city—Preston, Manchester, London— 
whilst he was of the Dorset country-side with its narrow winding 
lanes, woods carpeted with bluebells and cornfields massed 
with poppies. She was quick to learn as he taught her the beautiful 
names—meadowsweet or willowherb, butterwort or pheasant’s 
eye known in France as la goutte de sang. And how these words 
enriched her vocabulary. ““There’s always light—somewhere,” 
sighs Vanessa on the last page of The Basilisk of St. James’s. Was 
she thinking of the sun shining on the cliffs beyond Weymouth 
at St. Aldhelm’s Head, or of the moon reflected on the sea 
beneath? These are as much open questions about the meaning 
of Vanessa’s words as they are about Elizabeth Myers when, 
working quietly away at Sherborne, she put such words into 
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Vanessa’s mouth and knew that she had picked up the right 
wave-length. For the darkest hour comes before the dawn and 
in everything she wrote there radiates this one constant affirmation 
of hope: “There’s always light—somewhere.” 


REVIEWS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT 


The Prince Consort: A Political Biography, by Frank Eyck (Chatto and 
Windus 30s). 

R. EYCK’s BOOK, based, as it is, on an extensive study of 
M npubtishea material in the Royal Archives at Windsor, is 
unlikely to be superseded as the authoritative biography of the Prince 
Consort. His interpretation is convincing and seems to me only open 
to serious criticism where he is influenced by his prejudices against 
what he calls Albert’s “Puritan perfectionism,” an expression which he 
makes no attempt to clarify. Was Christ a puritan when He said “Be 
ye therefore perfect?”’ Again Mr. Eyck’s observation, “His moral per- 
fectionism may, however, have prevented him from fully accepting 
the Christian theory of redemption,” will prove equally perplexing to 
a Catholic or to a Protestant exegete. 

Prince Albert, like Queen Victoria, was pure German by descent, 
and was therefore naturally in general sympathy with German aspira- 
tions, a fact which does not po him to critics unduly influenced by 
the two World Wars for which Germany was primarily responsible. 
It is, however, chastening to reflect that our policy to-day is very 
similar to that emal a hundred years ago not only by Prince 
Albert but also by Palmerston, whom nobody then or since has 
accused of being pro-German. Palmerston favoured an alliance with 
Germany and was a strong supporter of German unification seei 
that both England and Germany “are threatened by the same danger, 
an attack by Russia. 

Albert was by no means an uncritical supporter of Germany, still 
less of autocratic government. He was aa uicker than the Queen 
to perceive that “the era of the personal rule of monarchs was over in 
Britain,” and was far-sighted enough to realise that a federal solution 
could save the Austrian empire. He advocated “Austrian provincial 
estates in Bohemia, Moravia, Tirol, Austria, Carniola, Styria, Venetia 
and Lombardy.” “He rejected Italian unity,” writes Mr. Eyck, “as 
incompatible with the maintenance of an Austria sufficiently strong to 
act as a counterweight to Russia, but he condemned any interference 
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by Austria in independent states.” ““The bold declaration of England,” 
he wrote, “for the right of independant states to manage their own 
affairs according to their own views, will make her most popular all 
over the Continent.” Though he desired German unification he did 
not in the least desire the elimination of regional variations nor was he 
an uncritical admirer of the German character. There would have been 
no world wars had Germany been led by men with Prince Albert's 
outlook. Mr. Eyck devotes two long and fascinating chapters to the 
Prince’s clash with Palmerston. : 

Though the Prince had probably never read a line of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, what he was contending for was, in effect, the Aquinate 
doctrine of the mixed régime, a régime in which the King has real 
powers which check the absolutist tendencies of Demos. Albert was 
trying to arrest the evolution of the country into a monistic democracy. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the sovereign could choose 
the Prime Minister, delay the Government’s proposed legislation (i.e., 
Catholic Emancipation), alter Foreign Office despatches, control the 
appointments to the Services and conduct correspondence with the 
Leader of the Opposition without impropriety. The loss of preroga- 
tives is not the result of a public campaign or any explicit attack on 
royal prerogatives. The main reason is that the Conservatives have 
never ieodlied to work out a consistent doctrine of monarchy, whereas 
the Left wing have a consistent doctrine, and a bad one, the rubber 
stamp doctrine of monarchy, and as those whose policy is determined 
by precise doctrine will usually out-manceuvre those who are only 
influenced by woolly thinking, the rubber stamp doctrine of monarchy 
has steadily gained ground. 

If Prince Albert had lived it is probable that the position of the 
Throne would be stronger than it is to-day, but after his death the 
Queen for many years lived in virtual retirement at Balmoral or 
Sandringham or Osborne, neglected her duties and made only inter- 
mittent attempts to assert the rights of the soverign where these were 
being tacitly ignored. 

The greatest service which the Prince rendered his adopted country 
was to raise the tone of the Court. The virtuous do not need and the 
inherently vicious will not profit by the example of a Court which 
insists on high standards, but fashion is a potent ally of virtue, and the 
moral standard of England as a whole was certainly far higher a hun- 
dred years ago than to-day, and it is a curiously superficial judgment 
to assert, ys oh Mr. Eyck, that the “Victorian—or rather Albertian— 
reaction against the loose morals of the Regency Court was as excessive 
as the original aberration.” 

I must not, however, end on a note of criticism, for Mr. Eyck 


deserves great credit for a scholarly study of a far-sighted Prince for 
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whom he has an obvious admiration in spite of his “Puritan perfec- 


tionism.” 
ARNOLD LUNN 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


Fountain of Justice, by John C. H. Wu (formerly Chief Justice in 
Shanghai) (Sheed and Ward 18s). 


Tz CONCEPTION of the natural law has undergone a steep and 
long decline in England. Although forming an important hidden 
factor in many court decisions, it would be a bold lawyer who would 
explicitly draw the judge’s attention to such a suspect influence, and 
of course it is not respectable with the orthodox agnostics of the 
universities. But there are at last signs of a revival, as for example in 
the Lord Chancellor’s address to the American Bar Association in 
1957; and it is appropriate that a book to celebraté the place of natural 
law in the pom ar system, by one who is both a professor of 
law and a former judge, should come from America, where the 
doctrine has always retained a greater degree of support. 

No doubt the revival is due to a belated revulsion from positivism, 
which provides some of the dustiest answers of all time to the enquiring 
jurisprudent. For instance, to the fundamental question, “What is 
Law?” Cardozo replies that a rule of law is “a principle or rule of 
conduct so established as to justify a prediction with reasonable 
certainty that it will be enforced by the courts if its authority is 
challenged.” Similarly, King says, “Law may be defined as the whole 
functioning of, or the whole activity in, a society considered in 
relation to the consequent reaction of its courts.” Compare the 
American judge and the Cambridge academic with St. Thomas: “Law 
is a certain rule of reason for the purpose of the common good, made 
by him who has care of the community, and promulgated.” It is 
sometimes said that the difference is simply one of terminology, and 
that St. Thomas’s definition introduces an extraneous question, “What 
ought Law to be?” which the positivist is quite ready to discuss, as it 
were, on another occasion. This is poate not true in practice; as 
Mr. Wu says, “Positivism began with the demise of the natural law, 
and has ended by creating strange gods, such as the totalitarian state, 
class-dictatorship, the Fuehrer, and, the subtlest of all, scientism or 
worship of facts.” He carries the point further with an illuminating 
passage drawn from his own experience: 


How deeply I myself was steeped in the spirit of pragmatism 
can be gathered from the fact that I once turned the legal maxim 
Ubi jus, ibi remedium into Ubi remedium, ibi jus. Where there is an 
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remedy or redress, there is a right! That is to say, whether you 
have a right depends upon whether the courts will give you redress 
against its violation. If they will not, then your right is unenforceable 
. . . Does it not sound mo A to you? But when I myself became a 
judge, I found that the philosophy did not work! When I decided 
in lt of a plaintiff, 1 could not say to him, “You had a right, 
because I have given you redress”; I could only say to him, “I have 
given redress because you had a right.” 


If more academics became judges, they would see, like Mr. Wu, 
that the positivist’s view, which treats law as a part of speculative 
rather than of practical reason, is plausible only if he remains an 
observer; what is more, the admission that in certain circumstances 
one will refuse to obey or enforce “the law” carries with it an assertion 
of what law essentially is, which leads straight back to a natural law 
philosophy. No doubt the maxim rex est deo et lege, which helped 
to keep many a king in his place, is not attractive to the inflated 
democrat, who does not consider that “the people” has a place to be 
kept to; it is nonetheless more realistic than “realism” itself 

Mr. Wu’s title is drawn from Lord Mansfield’s saying that “A 
statute seldom can take in all cases, therefore the common law, that 
works itself pure by rules drawn from the fountain of justice, is for 
this reason superior to an Act of Parliament”; those rules are, in 
effect, the rules of natural law, and the book demonstrates what a 
profoundly wrong turn English law took in failing to follow Coke’s 
ee that “When an Act of Parliament is against common right 
and reason, or repugnant, or impossible to be performed, the common 
law will control it, and adjudge such an Act to be void.” American 
opinion followed Coke and Mansfield, and is also protected by its 
written constitution. English aberrations (such as the lack of necessity 
for mens rea in certain crimes) are the result of the sacro-sanctity of 
statute as well as of what Lord Atkin called “executive-minded judges.” 

But the greatest difficulty is to see how a natural law philosophy 
proper can ever flourish in an agnostic, albeit a post-Christian, society. 
Lord Denning has defined justice as “What the right-minded members 
of the community—those who have the right spirit within them— 
believe to be fair.” Mr. Justice Devlin has said “No society has yet 
solved the problem of how to teach morality without religion. So the 
law must base itself on Christian morals and to the limit of its ability 
enforce them, not simply because they are the morals of most of us, 
nor simply because they are the morals which are taught by the 
established Church—on these points the law recognises Ee right to 


dissent—but for the compelling reason that without the help of 
Christian teaching the law will fail.” These pronouncements from two 
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of England’s most influential judges illustrate the vague, and logically 
unsatisfactory, limits within ba the present law must work. They 
are unlikely to survive a non-Christian majority in the House of 
Commons which lacks “the right spirit.” 

R. L. McEwen 


THE AGE OF REASON 


A History of Philosophy: Volume 5, Hobbes to Hume, by Frederick 
Copleston, S.J. (Burns and Oates 30s). 

R. COPLESTON has long secured a firm place in the esteem of all 

who are interested in the history of philosophy, and it will be a 
sufficient commendation of this new os to say that it is in all 
respects a worthy successor of those that have come before. In it we 
find to the full that great merit of Fr. Copleston’s writings (a merit 
not shared by all historians of philosophy, by any means), the com- 
bination of a sincerity which does not attempt to disguise his own 
views and preferences with a breadth of sympathy which enables him 
to exhibit the strength and reasonableness of the opinions even of 
those with whom he — rees. 
The period with which this volume deals was one in which the 
English contribution to philosophy was exceptionally vigorous and 
influential. Perhaps we are sometimes ae | to think of ourselves 
as a peculiarly unphilosophical nation, but this is not an estimate 
which would have commended itself to the eighteenth century. 
England was then the Mecca of “progressive” thinkers on the Conti- 
nent; Fr. Copleston quotes the encyclopedist d’ Alembert as remarking 
that Locke had created metaphysics as Newton had created physics, 
and this point of view was widespread at the time, even though men 
such as Locke and Newton, who in their own way were devout 
Christians, would scarcely have welcomed the directions in which 
their ideas were apt to be influential. From this point of view it is 
perhaps a pity that the requirements of presentation have forced 
Fr. Copleston to isolate English philosophy in a volume of its own. 
A division had to be made, and this was clearly the best one to make, 
for English philosophy has developed in a relatively self-contained 
way; but readers of this volume will eagerly await the appearance of 
its successor—W olff to Kant—to follow out the repercussions abroad 
of the ideas which are here discussed. 

It was, of course, the empiricist current of English thought which 
had the greatest influence abroad, and in England also there is often 
a tendency to think of British philosophy almost wholly in terms of 
an empiricism developing in whole-heartedness from Locke through 
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Berkeley to Hume. And in the attention he gives these three great 
writers Fr. Copleston does justice to the element of truth in this 
view. But at the same time he does not let us lose sight of those writers 
of a more metaphysical turn of mind who have just as much claim as 
have the empiricists to be regarded as an authentic part of the English 
philosophical tradition. Moreover, in directing our attention to the 
interest shown by English thinkers of this period in religious, political 
and especially ethical questions, he reminds us that there is more to 
English philosophy than a critical epistemology, and leads us to 
beware of all over-facile labelling of philosophers. The “rationalist” 
Cudworth and the “empiricist” Locke, for example, had a broadly 
similar influence on the development of the tolerant latitudinarian 
religious outlook so common in eighteenth-century England. 

When all this has been said, however, it is certain that it will be 
the chapters on Hume which will hold the chief attention of many 
readers, not only because of the intrinsic interest of his views but 
even more because of the way in which they foreshadow so much 
contemporary and near-contemporary English thought. One may well 
feel, as did so many of Hume’s contemporaries, tet many of these 
views are repugnant to common sense; Hume himself, in a sense, felt 
this about his account of personal identity; but while this may be 
sufficient to make one suspect that they are false, it is not in itself a 
sufficient answer to them. Hume’s views in general follow consistently 
from his theory of the nature of knowledge and the origin of ideas, 
and the challenge which he, in common with all salkedl anata, 
presents to the philosopher who believes in the possibility of metaphy- 
sics is nothing less than to examine the ultimate nature and foundations 
of human knowledge, and to show that these, so far from excluding 
metaphysics, demand it. Reid had an inkling of this, perhaps, when 
he attacked the whole “way of ideas” and drew attention to the 
fundamental role of judgment in knowledge, but he placed too much 
reliance on supposedly self-evident principles, and the last chapter 
of this volume, (on the Scottish philosophers of Common Sense), is 
the record of the failure of an insufficiently fundamental reply to 
Hume. 

One possible minor criticism: this reader was disappointed that the 
only reference to John Norris, the English disciple of Malebranche, 
should be in the bibliography. But such a point is minor indeed, and 
this volume will not only be a welcome addition for those who are 
following Fr. Copleston’s whole series, but will also be a godsend 
to all who wish to make themselves acquainted with the less immediate 
background of modern English thought. They could wish for no more 
scholarly, fair-minded and helpful a guide. 

On page 307, in a quotation from Hume’s Enquiry concerning 
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Human Understanding, the word cause is twice printed for course in a 
way which somewhat obscures the meaning of the passage. But in 
general the book is a credit to its publishers. 

The indexing deserves a special word of praise; even footnote 
abbreviations are listed in it. 


RIcHARD ACWORTH 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Le Pere de la Chaize, Confesseur de Louis XIV, by Georges Guitton, 
S.J. 2 Vols. (Beauchesne 2700 frs.). 


|e PERE DELA CHAIZE, Louis XIV’s confessor from 1675 to 
1709, not been prudent and discreet to a degree, he could never 
have fulfilled his exacting office to the greater or lesser satisfaction of 
his royal penitent, of his various — superiors and of successive 
sovereign pontiffs. His conciliatory disposition and perfect discretion 
achieved much for the King, for France, for the Society of Jesus and 
for the Church, yet these admirable qualities can scarcely have 
recommended the confessor to his biographer, who has been put to 
surprising trouble in uncovering the tracks of a relatively prominent 
figure in Louis XIV’s court. 

The resulting biography is necessarily woven of slender threads, as 
the elusive step of the royal confessor is traced through the quarrels 
and controversies of the age. Conciliating, mediating, advising, the 
moderating influence which Pére de la Chaize exercised as much on 
Rome as on Versailles greatly mitigated the damage worked by the 
storms of those thirty-four years which might well have seen schism 

Vigilant against early Jansenist a , supporting the royal clai 
as a ae a expediency—if not the royal meth in the affair of 
the régale, very moderately Gallican in 1682, less than wholeheartedly 
enthusiastic about the revocation of the edict of Nantes, upholding 
Fénelon and advocating leniency with Port Royal des Champs, Pére 
de la Chaize played a frequently decisive part in every important 
religious question of the period. His spiritual influence on the King, 
although insufficiently spectacular for Mme de Maintenon, none the 
less succeeded in effecting that monarch’s conversion. And as much 
as Louis XIV would listen to anyone in matters of politics, even 
religious politics, he listened to Pére de la Chaize. 

Fr. Guitton’s biography, drawing chiefly on correspondence, is 
illuminating on the history of the Society of Jesus during these years. 
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On the religious history of France itself little new is said, and some of 
the old questions are left unanswered, while the biographical sources 
are tenuous and often do not permit any very definite conclusions. 
An entire lack of maliciousness leads the author from time to time 
to be indulgent beyond, if never against, what the evidence suggests, 
but the story of Louis XIV’s relations with Rome during this time 
makes excellent reading, and it is told here with clarity and intelligence. 


The Ugly American, by William J. Lederer and Eugene Burdick 
(Gollancz 16s). 
HE SUB-TITLE of this “novel” might well be: How not to deal 
with the Communist Menace in South-East Asia. Although the 
book is cast in the form of fiction, the authors add an Appendix, 
in which they justify the substance of the book. But even rs em the 
appendix there is a compelling air of authenticity about the whole 
story, which saddens, terrifies and, at times, inspires. 

Briefly, the point the authors set out to make (and indeed make 
most convincingly) is that the Communist advance is not to be 
stemmed by grandiose schemes, aimed at the long-term improvement 
of a country which is in desperate need of short-term practical aid, 
here and now. There are, running through the story of an imaginary 
country which lies somewhere along the road to Mandalay, two 
contrasting types—the average diplomat, with his well-meaning but 
conventional approach to his problem, surrounded by advisers, 
secretaries and other careerists, who are out there not with any sense 
of dedicated purpose but simply to have a reasonably good time, and 
a handful Hg men and women, who in their small yet immensely 
significant way do succeed, because they tackle the gitlem as a human 
problem, to be solved by a simple, practical, human approach. 

A tract for the times? Well, yes. But immensely sani, exciting, 
pathetic, amusing. It should have the success it deserves. Let us hope 
that its impact will be as massive as it ought to be. It should be required 
reading for anybody, at any level, who is engaged in the struggle with 
Communism. 


The Catholic Church in the Modern World, by E. E. Y. Hales (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, and Burns and Oates 30s). 


E HAD EXPECTED Mr. Hales to mean, by “the modern world,” 
Wi as it has been lived since 1918, but so truly do human affairs 
strike their roots into the past, that he is forced to begin with the 
French Revolution and even that necessitates a glance at the ancien 
régime that preceded it. Anyhow, during this period what emerges is 
the “social question” and the appearance and a of America. Mr. Hales 
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—rightly, we think—does not examine the history of the Church in 
one nation and then another but consecutively, for, after all, the same 
sort of thing has been happening everywhere, though with different 
national colouring. I suppose that owing to our prejudices and still 
more insularity, the Church has counted for less in England than 
almost anywhere, that is, in the eyes of Governments. The peoples 
are always decent, but either disregarded or made the victims of 
theories. And if the Church herself has been weakened, it has been 
mainly due to the spiritual decline of the clergy. The rise of Com- 
munism may have done good by defining the issue, even when 
Communism differs within itself. And indeed, even Communism is 
hard to define—words change their meaning imperceptibly—social- 
ism, democracy, monarchy: they may even vanish, like “radical.” 
Mr. Hales’s book shows clearly how the Church is the only institution, 
which, confident in its mission, has been in essence unchanging, while 
adapting its relations with the secular powers so far as possible. The 
author has not been afraid to be outspoken about the part played by 
Freemasonry and its effect on the Press; even our own independent 
Catholic press shrank from publishing photographs of the horrors 
perpetrated during the Calles persecution in Mexico. Perhaps Mr. 
Hales has tried to get too much into his book; but, as we said, in 
history nothing exactly begins anywhere. 


For My Name’s Sake: Catholic Resistance in Europe, 1939-1958, by 
Ronald Seth (Geoffrey Bles 18s). 


= BOOK is the more surprising and indeed more valuable because 
its author is not a Catholic. Mr. Seth was attached to the Secret 
Service during the latest war, and has written much about its work 
(even for children), not only because it was exciting and made good 
stories (Mr. Somerset Maugham could do that), but because he feels 
that the war is already long ago, that we easily forget or have never 
known, and are apt to relapse on to our comfortable cushions, at least 
so far as is possible in our harassed days. “Lest we forget” is apt to turn 
into “I prefer not to know.” This book, however, provides us with 
no excuse. The first part deals with Nazi activity in Western Euro 

other than in Germany itself (where the matter is still too maiilime: 
though evidence from East Europe is, Mr. Seth finds, too scanty to 
provide an adequate picture and perspective. But the second part is 
actual: Communist persecution in Eastern Europe is as active and as 
cruel as ever Nazism was. Indeed, scientific methods of mental torture 
have been dreadfully developed and are now in use as far east as 
China. Several books have provided regional accounts of the suffering 
endured by the Church and her courageous pacific resistance in a 
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conflict which at last should be understood by all: it is between atheism 
and religion—Christianity and especially Catholic Christianity. This 
book gives us an over-all view and is as well-documented as it is 
impartial. But it is very saddening to see how timorous governments 
are when they are not frankly agnostic and regard religion as unim- 
portant compared with, for example, freedom of trade or the Press. 
We would like this to become a textbook for lecturers in schools or 
any public assemblies, and, if so far they have been disinterested, we 
hope it will give them a very bad time. 


My Secret Diary, by Giovanni Guareschi, translated by Frances Frenaye 
(Gollancz 13s 6d). 


ROBABLY EVERYONE at once connects this author’s name with the 

“Camillo” stories, of which, the book-cover tells us, over twenty 
million copies, in various languages, have been sold during a mere 
decade. Perhaps we feared that Guareschi would over-write himself, 
if he continued in that style, but we recognise a good deal of him in 
this book which contains neither Don Camillo nor Peppone. From 
1943 to 1945 he was in a variety of Nazi prisoner-of-war camps and 
kept a day-by-day diary, but this book contains only such passages as 
he read aloud to and were “‘passed” by his companions. Nor is this a 
“horror-book,” though it cannot but contain horrible scenes and 
incidents proper to any war. But there is no self-pity at anyone else’s 
expense, nor even the wrong sort of misery at aie of wife and 
children left behind. There is actually the caustic Italian humour 
drying up moist sentimentality, though the Italian is sensitive in ways 
we are ready to envy. Allowing for our habit of belittling our country 
(which has replaced a lot of boasting) it is refreshing to read: “I may 
be an Italian, but I like my compatriots, in spite of it. Every man is 
entitled to a weakness of his own!” And: “We didn’t live like brutes. 
... We never forgot that we were civilised men, heirs to a past and 
possessors of a future.” I don’t know how conscious we are about our 
own past, and we are fairly muddled about our future, but the Italian 
writer’s words are worth meditating on. The book (whose translation 
seems perfect) should give a death-blow to any mean or supercilious 


thoughts about the unkillable Italian spirit. 


Martyrs: From St. Stephen to John Tung, by Donald Attwater (Sheed 
and Ward 16s) 

[ HAS truly been said that, especially in rough or unbelieving 

societies, the lives of really Christian men are their strongest cre- 

dential. Extermination may be aimed at and seem possible, as in East 

Europe or China today or Mexico yesterday. At one time the names 
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martyr and confessor were practically convertible: or rather, it is the 
acknowledgment of the Name—Christian—that constitutes the 
“witness.” In Hebrews 12, 1 the “cloud of witnesses” referred to were 
the long line of patriarchs and their descendants who were certainly 
not all Filled for the profession of their faith, but did witness to their 
belief in God and in His Promises. But by now “martyr” means one 
who witnesses by blood save in a few cases when a man may have died 
owing to exhaustion or ill-treatment short of murder, like St. Martin; 
or oy na as when a man’s death was due to ministering 
among the plague-stricken. Mr. Attwater’s book is almost a history of 
the Church, or of grace, such has been the variety yet continuity of 
this witness, especially in unexpected circumstances, like that of the 
little Uganda boy, Kizito, who, for the sake of Christian purity, went 
so merrily to his appalling death. Mr. Attwater can be trusted to dis- 
tinguish deoshonet the historical kernel and the legendary accretions, 
thus making his account of the earlier Christian ‘martyrs all the more 
valuable, since the terse dossiers of the trials of some of them survive. 
He shows too how symbolism may alter as time goes on: no one now 
would dream as St. Perpetua and her companions did! And what 
more characteristic than the speech of Fr. Rung Chi-shih (1951)? A 
distinctive feature of the book is the brief introductions explaining 
what led up to the martyrdoms. We are certainly now getting the 
kind of book we need and increasingly want! 


An Introduction to Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, by G. E. M. Anscombe 
(Hutchinson’s University Library tos 6d). 


N SOME Catholic, and most clerical, philosophical circles mention 
|B Wittgenstein still provokes a discomfort compounded of mis- 
understanding and mistrust. It is to be hoped that the appearance of 
this introduction to the Tractatus by a Catholic pupil of its author will 
do something both to remove the misunderstanding and to alleviate 
the mistrust. Miss Anscombe’s book, for all its pocket size and popular 
format, is not designed for casual, railway-journey reading; she is 
no more concerned to encourage dipping into the Tractatus than was 
Wittgenstein to attract “tourists” to his lectures. But those who are 
prepared to read her book with serious attention will find that it 
amply repays the concentration it demands. It makes no attempt to 
provide interlinear glosses on the text of the Tractatus; rather it dis- 
cusses the main topics of that book as living problems in logic. Thus 
it enjoys a philosophical value in its own right in addition to its 
historical importance as an interpretation of Wittgenstein’s early 
thought in sharp contrast to the received account which derives from 
Russell and the Vienna Circle. Thus, for example, Miss Anscombe’s 
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discussions of the theory of descriptions, of negation and of generality 
have an interest which is wider than their particular application to the 
ome theory of the proposition. One closes the book with the 

ope that some day Miss Anscombe may give us an equally illuminat- 
ing introduction to Wittgenstein’s other and greater masterpiece, the 
Philosophical Investigations. 


Our Lady's Book of Flowers, by Beldy (Assisi Press, Dublin 30s). 


T WO THOUSAND numbered copies of this exquisite little book 
have been printed and it is yet a new example of this amazingly 
versatile lady’s art. Fr. L. McClean, O.F.M., has written an introduc- 
tion, and notes explanatory of the flowers have been added in appro- 
priately delicate ~-seonesety b Mrs. F. Avery. That the Lourdes Year 
is over need not prevent yet further sales. There are forty-one plates; 
and the world-wide fame of the artist shows Whistler to have been 
a true prophet when he said of her, then aged eight, that she would 
pat y be heard of someday. The text has been checked by a professor 
of botany: but there are many variants of nomenclature in this science, 
and a few details may be unfamiliar; but the essence of the book 
consists in the fragile beauty of the paintings. 


The Harrap Anthology of French Poetry, edited by J. Chiari, D. és L. 
(Harrap 21s). 
LL WHO LOVE, but are sometimes puzzled by, French poetry, 
will find in this book not only a remarkably rich selection of 
poems, but a really illuminative introduction, which explains not only 
the classicism of golden-age French poetry, but the romantic break- 
away, which we English can understand much better (given our 
temperament and history). Even the least symbolist of Englishmen 
should be able to assimilate Baudelaire and with some effort Claudel, 
but we do not think the French most precious endowment of lucidity 
should ever be jettisoned: when it has been, the poet has not under- 
stood the last words of the introduction: “The greater the poet, the 
nearer he is to the centre and source of all things, and therefore, the 
wider the segment of human life which he illuminates; but only the 
Creator who is at the centre can illuminate the whole.” 


Ordeal at Lourdes: The New Discoveries, by O. de Montford and 
J. O’Meara (Campion Press 6s 6d). 

TS TITLE of this book suggests, we think, that it was St. Bernadette 
who underwent an ordeal, and certainly she did. Nor do the 

discoveries made in recent years concern Bernadette directly, but 
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practically all who surrounded her. We may mention, however, that 
Bernadette’s slowness in learning her catechism was probably due to 
its being taught in French, while she could at that time hardly under- 
stand anything but her patois: in short, not one of the documents now 
at our disposal will cast the faintest shadow on the personality of the 
Saint. Indeed, the personages who surrounded her are absolved from 
a number of the p swe imputed to them by earlier writers, and the 
legends that came to surround them are dissipated. We think that the 
only persons who turn out less satisfactory than was once supposed are 
first Dr. Dozous, at first so eager to make a medicinal spa of the 
source in the Grotto and then even more eager to discover miracles, 
and secondly, M. Estrade, as a reliable witness. We see, then, that the 
ordeal was undergone by nearly everyone who held a quasi-official 
post in “l’affaire Lourdes,” civil and ecclesiastic alike. We have to 
recall that they were ordinary men, fanatics in neither direction, but, 
men from the south of France, and men of their time. Who, to-day, 
would disparage a candidate for a bishopric simply because he was 
no aristocrat? Again, who would describe a man as a “strict” Catholic 
because he went to the Sacraments once a year and abstained on Fridays? 
We welcome, then, this book not only because it makes the discovery 
of a mass of documents read like a detective story, but because it 
makes us hope for a “popular” yet wholly reliable history of the 
origins of Lourdes. Neither the big volumes by the Abbé Laurentin nor 
the complete notes by the redoubtable Fr. Cros. S.J., are exhaustive. 


Ask Me No More, by Pamela Frankau (Heinemann 16s). 


TT ACTION of this story occurs in the thin brittle layer of society 
where there are no standards or stability. True, we are told that 
Alex is a woman who “cannot live with lies,” but mystifies us by 
being privately the mistress of Bliss, playwright and playboy, who 
cannot live with anything else. The fluffy Perdita Carne doesn’t worry 
about lies but believes in her luck. Miss Frankau writes, of course, 
with great subtlety and at times a sense of beauty: but why, since Alex 
says: “If there’s a drearier subject for talk than sex, I don’t know it,” 
is the book smeared by it throughout? There are two moments of 
violence, but we think the leitmotif is found in the sculpture of an 
all-but skeleton, holding up its heart to God. Towards the end, the 
Faith flickers across so much murk. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart. of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 


S.W.1, price 45s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 


How to Relieve 
TENSE NERVOUS 


HEADACHES 


HOW TENSION HEADACHES START 


Many headaches start somewhere you’d 
never suspect—in the muscles of the back 
of the neck and scalp. When you get “nervy” 
these muscles tense up, causing pressure on nerves 
and tiny blood vessels and resulting in pain. In 
turn the pain builds up more tension, more pressure 
and makes your headache worse. 


HOW ANADIN RELIEVES TENSION HEADACHES 


The special Anadin formula gets straight to the root of the trouble, by soothing 
nerves and relaxing the tension as well as relieving Anadin helps you to 
throw off depression too—leaves you calm, pnt Re Always insist 
on ‘Anadin’ Tablets. 
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‘Whistle’, because of its noise. The 
whistle measures the carbon for- 
mation in an engine combustion 
chamber with accuracy 
means of sound waves. It’s used 
BP scientists to ensure that B. 
Premium Petrols will the 
least san’ carbon formation in 
your cylinders. 


LESS CARBON IN YOUR COMBUSTION CHAMBERS 
—and the reason 1s this strange looking ‘whistle’ 


on BP Plus and your 

be clean-running. 
deposits will be at an absolute 
minimum. This engine cleanliness is 
just one part of the all-round brilliant 
performance you'll get- first-time 
starting, quicker acceleration, smooth- 
er, sweeter running. The reason? 
BP Premium Petrols (BP Super Plus 
and BP Super) are the most tested 
petrols in the world. 

It’s pace-setting technical research 
that underlies the outstanding qualities 
of BP Premium Petrols. At Saber 
on-Thames BP operates a remarkable 
Research Centre where scientists and 
technicians in many fields pool their 
efforts to ensure that BP Premium 
Petrols will give today’s motorist better 
performance e’s ever known 


before. 

If you’d like to know more about the 
technical reasons why BP Premium 
Petrols always give ma cent per- 
formance, send for the strikingly 
illustrated FREE booklet ** Behind 
Every Pint of BP Petrols.” Fill in and 
post the coupon below today. 

SEND OFF THIS COUPON 
6/8 Ludgate Hill, 


London, 
puuee wee me a copy of the 
** Behind Every Pint of 
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